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ON  THE  PRESENT 
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german  war. 


By  the  Author  of  Considerations 
on  the  fame  Subject. 


The 


SECOND  EDITION. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  John  Wilkie,  at  the  Bible,  in 
St-.  Paul’s  Church-Yard.  M,DCC,LXI. 
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H  E  Author  had  intended  laft  year  to 
I  have  published  a  fecond  part  of  the 
Confiderations  on  the  prefent  German  war. 
Put  after  having  been  difappointed  in  the  nope 
of  remaining  concealed,  he  .aid  afidc  a 
thoughts  of  meddling  any  farther  with  the 
fubieft.  He  now  hopes,  however,  that  at 
a  time,  when  we  fee  every  day  fo  much  re¬ 
peated  on  one  fide  of  this  queftion,  he  may, 
without  being  judged  prefumptuous,  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  date  his  thoughts  on  the  other.  They, 
who  by  their  ftation  underftand  the  fubpd 
better  have  too  little  leifure  to  write,  and  ei- 
Sr  ioo  great  an  intered or  too  little  cou¬ 
rage  to  fpeak.  The  reader  will  excufe  th* 
Author  for  having  thrown  together  his  mate¬ 
rials  in  detached  parts,  as  the  few  days  whic 
have  paft  fince  be  refolved  on  publishing, 
would" not  admit  of  his  digefting  them  into  a 

continued  difcourfe. 

He  takes  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that 
he  has  not  been  concerned  in  any  part  of  tne 
disputes  about  the  merit  or  dement  of  tne 


ill  ' 
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late  Minifter,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  writings 
(though  many  of  them  would  have  done  him 
honour)  which  have  appeared  in  the  public 
papers ;  except  only  one ;  which  having  been 

•  , y  !?P‘ed>  1S  here  reprinted.  His  fubje<3 
is  the  German  War :  and  therein  he  defire  to 
confine  himfelf  to  the  argument. 


A 


A 

postscript, 

TO  THE 

CONSIDERATIONS  cn  the  prefect 
GERMAN  W  -A  R. 


Writ  immediately  after  the  Firft  Day  of  the  lafl 

Seffion,  and  intended  for  the  Second  Edition. 

#  , 

AS  the  leflening  of  the  chief  riurferies  of  our 
enemy’s  feamen,  and  dividing  with  them 
their  foreign  fugar  trade,  feems  to  the  Author  the 
.great  objeft  of  the  prefen t  war,  he  hopes  that  he 
may  be  allowed  to  obviate  any  objections  which 
may  happen  to  arhs. 


Should  it  therefore  be  faid,  that  a  nation  may 
overconquer  itfelf :  and  by  being  fed  with  more  con - 
quefts  than  it  can  digeft ,  may  have  the  overplus  turn 
iofurfeit  and  difeafe  mftead  of  murijhment.  T< o  tms 

it  may  be  anfwered  : 


A  fmall  date,  fuch  as  was  that  of  Venice,  for 
inftance,  by  extending  its  frontiers  among  a  num 
ber  of  adverfe  powers,  may  lay  itfelf  under  ne- 

JLv 


ceflity  of  keeping  up  a  greater  landing  army  than 
it  can  either  fupport,  or  retain  in  due  fubje&ion  ;  and 
in  that  manner  may  over* conquer  itfelf.  But  had 
the  Venetians  attended  more  to  their  marine,  and 
confined  their  conquefls  to  their  iflands,  without 
pufhing  into  the  continent  of  Italy  and  Dalmatia, 
they  had  given  lefs  umbrage  to  the  other  Hates  of 
Europe,  and  had  more  eafily  maintained  their  own. 

W  hether  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
be  too  large  a  conqueft  for  Britain  to  grafp  at,  may 
poffibly  be  a  queftion.  But  whether  Martinico, 
whofe  exports  are  of  ten  times  greater  value  to  our 
enemies  than  thofe  of  Canada,  and  which  may  be 
kept  by  England  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  expence, 
be  too  great  a  conqueft  for  it,  never  furely  can  be  a 
queftion.  At  a  time,  therefore,  when  we  are  feli¬ 
citating  ourfelves  upon  the  reduction  of  a  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  and  when  the  rnoft  favoured  addrefies  had 
digefted  fo  vaft  a  meal,  nothing  which  may 
have  been  laid  about  ficknefs  and  dileafe,  can  con¬ 
clude  againft  our  conquering  an  ifland  for  fear  of 
a  furfeit. 

Cur  prefent  iflands  lie  each  of  them  expofed  to 
much  larger  ones  of  our  enemies,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  n e cellar ily  calling  upon  us  for  a  fleet,  to  fcrve 
as  a  portable  garrifon  for  their  protection.  By  an¬ 
nexing  Guadalupe  and  Martinico  to  them,  we  fhall 
fecure  our  prefent  little  iflands  under  the  flielter  of 

thefe 
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thefe  large  ones  ;  and  by  extending  our  poffelTions, 
(hall  really  leffen  our  frontiers.  Inflead  of  having 
the  French  and  Spaniards  both  to  guard  again!  , 
we  fhall  thereby  in  a  manner  get  rid  of  the  French, 
by  whom  alone  we  can  ever  be  endangered,  and 
have  only  the  Spaniards  to  guard  againft,  who 
know  that  they  have  much  more  to  lofe  themfelves 
by  war,  than  they  can  hope  to  gain  from  us. 

Can  thefe  iflands  fet  up  for  independence  ?  Are 
they  lefs  accefiable  to  our  fleets,  or  lefs  amenable  to 
our  jurifdi&ion,  than  the  midland  lorefls  ol  Ame¬ 
rica  ?  Will  they  require  that  infinity  of  ft  ores ,  which 
we  have  heard  complained  or,  as  taking  tip  fo  g>  eat 
apart  of  our  fleet  to  fupply  them?  Will  their  kinds 
of  produce  interfere  with  thofe  or  England,  or  with 
thofe  of  our  prefent  vaft  northern  ( 'olonies  ?  1  hefe 
therefore,  are  not  the  conquefts  which  will  turn  to 
difeafe.  On  the  contrary,  fugar,  rum,  cotton,  in¬ 
digo,  coffee,  and  cinnamon,  make  of  all  other  com¬ 
modities  the  molt  proper  food  for  the  commerce  of 
Britain,  which  it  can  the  moil  eafily  digefl,  and 
turn  into  the  richeft  nourifhment. 

If  it  be  really  matter  of  doubt,  whether  we  have 
not  already  over-conquered  ourfelves  *,  what  tnen 
are  the  twelve  millions  for  ?  Are  they  all  to  be  con- 
fumed  in  Germany,  where  only  there  is  no  poflibi- 

lity  of  our  making  any  conqueft  at  all  ? 

B  2  IJhall 
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I foall  be  very  thankful ,  it  has  been  faid,  to  fro - 
ftcv/  to  a  treaty  with  all  thofe  conoucjl-s  in  cur  hands , 
which  we  now  have .  Can  our  e  nemies  then  take  them 
out  of  our  hands  during  the  war  ?  Might  we  not, 
when  we  proceed  to  a  treaty,  find  ourfelves  upon 
better  terms  with  our  rivals,  if  Martinico  alfo  were 
in  our  hands,  rather  than  theirs  ?  Are  they  not  the 
more  likely  to  leave  us  one,  for  our  having  both  in 
our  poheffion,  and  holding  the  rod  over  their  part 
or  St.  Domingo,  as  they  have  done  over  us  in 
Germany  ?  Would  not  our  own  people  be  better 
fatished  with  the  giving  up  of  one,  for  our  retaining 
or  the  other  ?  In  the  prefent  increafe  of  our  nor¬ 
thern  colonies,  can  we  well  do  without  one  of  them  ? 
Are  thefe  to  depend  on  French  iflands  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  their  produce?  Are  we  to  people  the 
vail  continent  of  America  for  the  French  to  have  the 
benefit  of  fupplying  it  ?  or  only  to  enlarge  the  market 
foi  the  planters  of  our  prelent  Iflands  ?  to  render  them 
fo  much  the  lefs  capable  of  rivalling  the  french  in 
any  foreign  markets,  and  make  them  more  entirely 
makers  our  own  ?  To  be  braved  with  property 
in  more  than  fourteen  counties ,  and  double  that 
influence  in  our  councils,  which  is  already  fo 
predominant  ?  * 

There 

*  The  ^ader  will  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  importance 
of  our  fixing  our  property  in,  and  fettling  of,  what  are 
fallely  call’d  die  Neutral  Mauds:  if  indeed,  after  all  our 

conquefis. 


I 


There  has  another  danger  been  mentioned,  that 
of  giving  umbrage  to  other  nations,  by  pufliing  our 
conquefts  too  far.  But  whatever  may  have  been 

conquefis,  we  muft  give  up  Guadalupe  to  our  German  de¬ 
pendencies.  —  Our  prefent  iflands  never  have  produced 
much  more  fugars  than  are  neceflary  for  our  own  Britilh 
confumption  Unlefs  therefore  in  our  future  treaty,  the 
two  great  objefts  of  the  war  be  attended  to  j  and  feme 
check  given  to  the  growth  of  the  French  fifhery  in  New¬ 
foundland  (which,  from  the  time  of  its  fir  ft  diicovery  to 
this  day,  has  been  acknowledged  in  every  treaty  to  be 
ours ;  and  which  Lord  Oxford  was  impeach’d  f  for  al¬ 
lowing  to  the  French  the  ufe  of  the  north  part  of )  and 
fo.ne  increafe  made  to  the  hnglifh  growth  of  Sugar,  and 
fhippiug  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  we  may  very  poflibly  in  a 
few  years  fee  the  French  marine  rifing  up  to  an  equality 
with  our  own  ■  and  may  then  find  too  much  employment 
for  our  (hips  at  home,  to  be  able  to  fpare  any  for  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  diftant  little  defenceless  iflands.  Or  (hould  we 
after  that  fee  a  French  garrifon  in  '  ape  Breton,  or  any 
other  fortified  tfland,  and  a  French  fleet  interrupting  our 
Newfoundland  fifhery,  under  pretence  of  protefting  their 
own  ;  and  a  French  army  ready  to  march  into  Weftphalia, 
the  nation  may  then  at  length  be  too  well  convinced,  that 
after  boafling  of  our  conquefts  all  the  world  over,  we  have 
given  up  the  moft  valuable  part  of  them  ;  and  have  fpent 
fixty  millions  of  our  treafure,  to  enlarge  the  market  for, 
and  enhance  the  price  of  Jamaica  fugars. 

y  Seethe  13th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the  13  th 
article  of  Lord  Oxford’s  impeachment. 


faid 
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laid  on  this  head,  Cannot  refer  to  the  Weft- Indies. 
When  we  have  already  been  difgufting  all  the  nor¬ 
thern  powers  by  a  land  war  in  Germany,  we  cannot 
furely  have  any  real  apprehenfion  of  danger  in  our 
keeping  down  the  French  marine  in  the  Weft-In- 
dies,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Spani¬ 
ards  ;  when  that  Spanifh  power  never  can  be  for¬ 
midable  to  Britain,  but  in  conjunction  with  the 
French.  * 

Alter  all,  we  readily  admit  the  juftnefs  of  tem- 
peiate  maxims,  and  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
moderation  which  every  otace  ought  to  obferve. 
But  is  this  moderadon  in  our  councils  to  be  confi¬ 
ned  only  to  our  acquifkions,  and  not  at  all  to  re¬ 
gard  our  out-goings  ?  Muft  it  not  therefore  feem 
a.  little  hard  to  a  common  underftanding,  and 
ought  it  not  to  fting  the  breaft  of  every  good  man, 
to  obferve  thtit  at  that  very  time,  when  by  advanc¬ 
ing  to  twelve  millions  inftead  of  eight,  we  declare 
that  we  have  hitherto  not  done  enough  for  Ger¬ 
many  ;  we  ftiould  chufe,  at  that  very  time,  to  ex- 
piefs  our  apprehenfions,  that  we  may  have  already 
done  too  much  for  Britain,  or  that  we  cannot  here¬ 
after  do  too  little  for  ourfelves. 

?  *  So  very  different  was  the  language  of  M  year  from 
the  prefent. 


There 
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THERE  is  a  remarkable  obfervation,  which 
arifes  from  confidering  the  particular  time> 
when  this  argument  was  made  ufe  of. 

We  were  not  to  conquer  Martinico ;  an  Itland, 
which  would  yield  us  the  largeft  returns,  and  could 
liberally  pay  us  for  the  expence  of  keeping  it  for 
fear  of  over- conquering  ourfelves,  and  yet  we  now 
know,  that  at  that  very  time,  and  for  feveral  months 
after,  the  public  was  amufed  with  an  expedition 
againft  another  Ifland  which  having  only  a  bad 
road,  and  no  harbour,  could  anfwer  no  one  good 
purpofe,  and  tended  only  to  divide  our  force,  and 
multiply  our  expence ;  and  which  was  therefore  a 
conqueft  of  that  very  kind,  which  has  the  moft  di¬ 
re^  tendency  to  hurt  us.  For  a  moment  let  us 
fuppofe,  that  we  had  gone  on  in  the  fame  courfe  ; 
and  conquered  firft  Oleron,  and  then  the  die  of 
Rhe.  Fifteen  thoufand  men  would  have  been 
wanted  to  garrifon  thefe.  The  national  defence 
would  have  been  thereby  fo  much  weakened ;  and 
thefe  men  would  have  been  kept  upon  the  enemies 
coaft,  to  fpend  their  pay  upon  F  rench  produce,  and 
would  have  required  a  fleet  of  victuallers,  as  thole 
of  Bellifle  now  do,  to  preferve  them  from  ftarving, 
and  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  to  prevent  the  French 
from  landing  and  carrying  them  off. 

S 


I  have 
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I  have  one  more  obfervation  to  make  on  ‘this  head. 
In  the  laft  Seffions,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  German 
war  was  reprefented  as  a  war  of  diverfton.  But  we 
know  now  by  the  event,  what  was  then  the  objed 
of  our  councils;  He  therefore  who  fhall  then  have 
faid  that  the  German  war  was  to  divert  the  French 
ioice,  and  thereby  favour  the  Englifh  operations 
die  where,  muft  then  have  faid  nothing  better,  than 
that  he  refolved  to  fpend  feven  millions  of  the  na¬ 
tional  treafure  in  Germany,  to  prevent  the  French 
from  fending  fuccours  to  Canada,  which  we  had  al¬ 
ready  conquered,  or  to  Martinico,  which  we  did 
not  intend  to  attack ;  or  elfe  that  all  this  expence 
was  incurred  merely  to  favour  the  Conqueft  of 
BelliHe.  A  conqueft,  which,  we  fee  by  the  Nego¬ 
tiations,  our  enemies  laugh  at  us  for  having  made, 
and  will  fcarce  take  again,  when  we  offer  it  them. 

Was  then  the  German  war  intended  to  divert  the 
French  force  from  invading  us  ?  This,  I  think, 
is  now  the  argument  in  fafhion  ;  and  therefore, 
though  I  have  already  obviated  every  thing,  which 
has  iince  been  offered  on  this  head,  yet  it  may 
delerve  to  be  re*confidered. 


The 


t 
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THE 

Argument  for  the  GERMAN  W  A  R> 


As  a  Diversion,  Re-eonfidered. 


ONE  but  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with 
the  maritime  force  of  England,  can  believe 
that,  without  a  diverfion  on  the  continent  to  em¬ 
ploy  part  of  the  enemy’s  force,  ihe  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  hooe  for  fuccefs,  and  maintain  her  iu- 

periority  at  fea.- - -They  muft  be  very  ignorant 

indeed,  who  imagine  that  the  forces  of  England 
are  not  able  to  refill  thofe  of  France,  unlefs  the 
latter  be  hindered  from  turning  all  her  efforts  to 

the  fea.” 

c£}jg  fcinrr  of  England's  Conduct  as  Elefior  of  Ha- 
'  mver:  in  anfwer  to  the  parallel  of  the  condu  fi¬ 
ef  France  with  that  of  the  King  of  England , 
Elefior  of  Hanover*  in  the  year  1758° 


C 
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I  Have  often  thought  with  myfelf,  what  could  be 
the  motives  which  induced  the  late  Minifter  to 
embark  the  nation  fo  deeply  in  a  German  war.  The 
opinion  of  its  being  a  religious  one  has  been  long 
exploded.  After  enquiring  of  my  friends  what  were 
the  reafons,  which  he  himfelf,  when  he  was  in  power, 
ufed  to  give  for  this  meafure,  I  never  could  hear  of 
more  than  thefe  two.  The  one,  that  he  found  us 
in  Germany,  and  did  not  carry  us  thither ;  the  o- 
ther,  that  the  German  war  is  a  diverfion  of  the 
French  Forces,  and  enables  us  to  exert  our  own  in 
diftant  operations  without  fear  of  an  invafion.  Up¬ 
on  thefe  two  reafons  taken  together,  one  naturally 
afks,  if  this  fecond  reafon  be  a  good  one  for  going 
into  Germany,  what  need  is  there  for  apologizing 
for  it  by  the  firft,  and  faying  that  he  found  us  there  r 
wifdom  isjuftifiedof  itfelf,  and  looks  not  to  ac¬ 
cident  for  its  fupport.  But  the  aligning  of  two 
oppofite  motives  for  the  fame  adlion,  is  apt  to 
create  a  doubt  whether  either  of  them  be  the  true 
one.  What  may  be  the  cafe  here,  the  reader  will  en¬ 
able  himfelf  to  judge  by  a  few  plain  obfcrvations. 

In 


(  ” 
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In  the  firft  place  then,  whoever  fuppofes  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  to  be  a  wife  and  eligible  meaiure,  as  a  di- 
verfion  of  the  French  from  invading  us,  muft  fup- 
pofe,  that  there  really  exifts  a  probability  of  danger. 

I  don’t  infift  that  the  probability  of  fuch  invafion 
Ihould  be  great,  but  fome  probability  there  muft  be, 
greater  or  lefs ;  becaufe  mere  phyfical  poffibilities 

are  no  motives  of  adtion. 

•r  ' 
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In  the  next  place  I  obferve,  that  if  the  German 
war  be  really  chofen  as  a  war  of  diverfion  to  keep 
the  French  from  invading  us  (or  from  fuccouring 
their  colonies,  or  invading  ours,  for  this  argument 
will  equally  hold  good  in  all  thefe  three  cafes)  then 
that  diverfion  will  be  more  or  lefs  necefiary,  in 
proportion  as  the  danger  is  greater  or  lefs ;  and  a 
Minifter  will  certainly  prefs  moft  for  the  war  o 
diverfion  at  thofe  times,  when  the  danger  of  in¬ 
vafion  is  greateft ;  and  be  lefs  concerned  about 
fuch  a  diverfion,  at  thofe  times,  when  there  is  leis 

danger  of  invafion. 

The  danger  to  England  of  being  invaded  by  France 
is  o-reater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
troops  and  of  their  fhips.  As  to  troops,  France, 
in  time  of  peace,  has  never  lefs  than  two  hundred 
thoufand  men  in  its  pay,  and  muft  therefore  always 
have  foldiers  enough  for  an  invafion  of  England, 
which  ordinarily  does  not  keep  up  twenty  thou¬ 
fand.  The  real  danger  therefore  to  England  muft 

C  2  bfi 
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be  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  troops  which 
the  French  have  adually  upon  their  coads,  and  the 
..number  of  their  tranfports  to  carry  them,  and  of 
fhips  of  war  to  protect  them  :  or,  in  other  words, 
in  proportion  to  the  drength  of  their  navy.  Thefe 
are  fuch  plain  axioms,  that  the  reader,  I  fuppofe, 
will  rather  condemn  the  mentioning  them,  than  be 
inclined  to  difpute  them.  Now  then  let  us  fee  how 
the  pad  events  will  quadrate  with  the  opinion  that 
this  has  been  the  motive  tor  the  German  war. 

..  . 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Englifh  war  the  “  French 
“  were  preparing  a  great  fleet  at  Breft  and  Rochfort , 
Ci  reft wing  Dunkirk ,  marching  down  an  hundred]  and 
twenty  battalions  to  their  cgoJIs ,  and  all  the  roads 
to  blander  s ,  Normandy ,  and  Brit  any ,  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  carriages  laden  with  cannon  and  arms , 
and  all  the  apparatus  jor  flome  great  enter  prize 
cs  then  in  hand  f 5  which,  fays  the  Memorial  for 
the  requifition  of  the  Dutch  troops,  can  he  no  other 
than  a  deflcent  upon  Great  Britain.  I  don’t  enter 
into  the  quedion,  whether  the  real  intention  of 
the  French  was  to  invade  us,  or  only  to  fright  us, 
perhaps  to  invade,  if  their  fleet  fhould  be  ready  be¬ 
fore  ours,  or  elfe  to  go  to  Minorca  and  Louifburg  : 

but  whatever  were  their  intention,  all  that  my  ar¬ 
gument  requires  is,  that  there  was  an  appearance 
at  lead  of  danger. 


(  *3  ) 

Every  one  now,  who  is  in  the  leafb  acquainted 
with  our  parliamentary  debates,  muft  know,  that 
during  all  this  time,  while  the  French  fleet  was 
the  molt  formidable,  and  when  our  fleet  and  army 
were  not  yet  arrived  at  much  more  than  half  of 
their  prefent  flrength  •,  every  one,  I  fay,  knows, 
that  during  the  year  1755  and  1756,  this  Gentle¬ 
man  and  his  friends  were  continually  inveighing 
againfl  a  continental  war,  and  all  oui  German  ope¬ 
rations.  They  fpoke,  they  wrote,  they  were  turn¬ 
ed  out,  and  received  their  gold  boxes  upon  that  ac¬ 
count.  It  was  then  reprefented  as  a  betraying  the 
interefl  of  their  country  to  fight  for  Hanover  •,  or 
to  hire  Heffian  and  Ruffian  foldiers  for  that  pur- 

pole. 

Thus  things  continued  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1757*  by  which  time  the  enemy’s  naval  force 
was  greatly  broken ;  we  had  many  of  their  fhips 
in  our  ports,  and  more  than  half  their  feamen  in 
our  prifons.  Our  army  was  flrengthened  by  the 
raffing  a  great  number  of  new  battalions,  and  our 
fhips°and  feamen  all  in  full  vigour.  Then  it  was 
that  this  gentleman’s  mind  became  fuddenly  il¬ 
lumin’d  :  and  as  the  dangers  of  an  invafion  grew 
lefs,  he  now  perceived  the  neceffity  of  a  diverfion 
in  Germany  to  grow  greater  ;  and  having  difgraced 
a  General  of  our  own  Royal  Family,  for  having 
been  too  good  an  Englifhman,  and  put  an  end  to 

the  fir  ft  German  war  by  the  treaty  of  Goffer  Seven, 

which 


1 
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f  • 

which  ne  then  called  an  infamous  padlock  put 
upon  the  Hanoverian  Awards,  he  entered  upon  a 
new  German  war  of  double  the  extent,  and  qua¬ 
druple  the  expence. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  of  other  men’s  pro- 
fefilons ;  but  it  is  impoffible  not  to.  lament  the  im¬ 
becility  of  the  human  mind,  when  we  fee  a  great 
patiiot,  who  had  long  flood  firm  on  an  Englifh 
bafis,  all  at  once  fall  off  to  a  German  interefl,  and 
then  bewilder  himfelf  with  an  imagination,  that 
though  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the 
French  navy  was  in  its  greatefl  flrength,  and  our’s 
weakefl,  we  did  not  want  any  fuch  diverfion  for 
our  fecurity  ;  yet  now  that  the  French  navy  was 
reduced,  and  the  Englifh  every  where  triumphant, 
we  ought  to  run  into  a  German  war,  as  a  necefla- 

ry  precaution  to  divert  the  French  armies  from  in¬ 
vading  us. 


Once  indeed,  fince  that  time,  our  enemies  had 
got  together  a  fleet,  and  having  that,  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  bringing  down  twenty  thoufand  men 
to  their  coafts.  The  German  war  was  not  fuch  a 
diverfion  to  their  arms,  but  that  in  three  months 
time  after  our  boaffed  vidlory  at  Minden,  when 
this  diverfion  was  in  its  greatefl  force,  the  French 
formed  the  defign  of  invading  us.  And  having 
once  provided  fhips,  they  had  men  enough  to  em¬ 
bark  on  board  them  to  anfwer  any  purpofe  either 

of 
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of  fuccouring  Canada,  or  invading  Ireland, 
facing  us  in  Germany  with  an  army  fupenor  to 
ours  By  the  fea- fight  off  Belleifie,  their  navy  has 
been  entirely  broken,  fo  as  to  render  it  irrecover¬ 
able  during  the  prefent  war.  W ithout  (hips ,  wit  - 
out  feamen,  and  without  trade,  how  is  it  poffible 
for  them  to  raife  a  marine,  which  can  be  m  the  lea 
degree  formidable  to  ours  ?  From  that  time  there¬ 
fore  the  German  war,  far  from  being  a  c  lvtrion 
of  the  French  force  from  invading  us,  has  been 
nothing  but  a  diverfion  of  the  Englifh  treafure  to 
exhauft  us:  Yet  ever  fince  the  battle  of  h.inden, 
the  whole  force  of  our  efforts  has  been  employed 
in  Germany.  With  forty  millions  fpent,  fcarce 
a  fingle  new  expedition  of  any  valuable  confe- 
quence  to  Britain  was  attempted  in  two  years  af¬ 
ter  that  time.  Martinico,  and  even  St.  Luca,  re, 
mained  untouched.  Inftead  of  fending  our  forces 
abroad  to  fuch  inviting  conquefts,  we  have  been 
trifling  near  home  in  an  iftand,  without  harbour, 
and  without  produce ;  which  we  now  fee  neit  er 
our  enemies  by  the  lofs  of  it,  nor  we  Y  P 
feflion  of  it,  have  yet  found  the  ufe  of.  11  Y 
regiment  has  been  fent  to  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  fuperior  advantages  we  have  or 
fending  fhips  and  men  thither,  all  our  fucce  es  i 
thofe  parts  have  been  obtained  with  an  inferior 
force  While  fix  millions  have  been  fpent  on  the 
German  war,  twenty  thoufand  pounds  only  has 
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been  voted  for  the  Ead  Indian.  The  falling  date 
of  our  funds,  and  of  our  treaty,  both  ffiew  what 
this  German  diverfion  tends  to.  Shall  we  find  the 
produce  of  Hefie  and  Hanau  equal  to  that  of 
Guadaloupe  ?  Or  will  the  opening  the  navigation 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine  prove  as  great  a  nur- 
fery  for  French  feamen  as  the  trade  of  Newfound¬ 
land  ?  Already  had  we,  in  our  treaty,  given  up 
for  Germany  all  the  advantages  we  had  gained  in 
the  fiffiery  and  the  fugar  trade :  and  fhould  this  fame 
war  of  diverfion  go  on  much  longer,  we  fliallfind,  that 
indead  of  fighting  in  Germany  for  America,  we 
lhall  have  really  loft  America  in  Germany.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  cafe  before,  yet  now  that 
the  French  marine  is  totally  funk,  fhould  any  one 
now  affirm,  that  a  German  war  is  necefiary  for 
us  as  a  diverfion  ;  when  then  is  it  to  become  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  ?  or  when  are  we  to  be  without  one  ?  But 
Ihould  any  gentleman,  who  in  the  beginning, 
when  the  French  navy  was  in  full  vigour,  was 
the  mod  earned  pleader  againd  a  German  war,  be 
now  the  mod  pofitive  for  it ;  fuch  an  one  may,  if 
he  pleafes,  value  himfelf  upon  his  former  firmnefs, 
in  not  fearing  danger,  where  it  poffibly  was ;  but 
it  will  be  hard  to  prove  the  merit  of  having  put  us 
to  an  expence  of  twenty  millions,  to  prevent  it, 
where  it  certainly  was  not.  Admit  that  the  french 
invafion  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  but  a  fpec- 
tre,  yet  even  fpedtres  may  be  allowed  to  fright  by 
theii  fird  fuclden  appearance.  But  with  ill  grace 

8  fhali 
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fhall  he  boaft  his  fortitude,  who  in  the  very  aft  of 
triumphing  over  others  for  their  fudden  fears,  can 
own,  that  this  (peel re,  long  fince  laid  to  every  other 
eye,  has  for  four  years  together  ftill  appeared  to  his  : 


triu  m 
own. 


That  ufe  and  time  cannot  recover  him  from  its  ter¬ 
rors,  but  the  longer  he  beholds  it  he  fears  it  fo 
much  the  more ;  and  after  having  already  parted 
with  four,  five,  and  fix  millions,  is  now  fweat- 
ing  out  the  laft  eight  millions  under  the  dread  of 


it. 


TH  E  following  lift  of  French  fhips,  taken  or 
deftroyed  in  the  courfe  of  this  war,  was 
publifhed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  papers.  I  don  t 
anfwer  for  its  exaftnefs :  but  if  it  be  near  to  the 
truth,  it  fhews  how  very  powerful  our  enemy’s  navy 
will  grow  in  a  few  years  interval  of  peace,  and  how 
littkwe  have  to  fear  from  it,  during  the  reft  of  the 


war. 


D 
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A  LIST  of 

Ships  taken  from  the  French  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  the  ift  of  October ,  1761. 


4 
»  2 
29 

1 

J3 

3 

2. 

7 

3 
7 

i> 

7 

4 

2 
1 

8 


Numb,  of  Guns. 
8  4" 


74 

66 

64 

58 

5^ 


>  Line  of  battle  47 


54 

50J 


441 

40 

36 

34 

32 

28 

26 


24 

22 

20 


^  Frigates 


18 

16 

14 

12 

10 
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ON  THE 

PRESENT  german  WAR; 

i 

Which  the  Author  thinks  a  Full  Reply  to  all 
which  has  been  objefted  by  his  numerous  An- 

iwerers: 
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addenda 

To  THE 

CONSIDERATIONS 

«• 

ON  THE 

german  war, 

(.Printed  in  May  laft.) 


I4-  J‘ne  55.  This  independency 
of  the  feveral  German  States  eftablilhed  by 
tne  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  is  what  the  German 

Trinces  call  the  liberties,  and  conftitution  of  Ger- 
many  *. 

*  The  guarding  againft  any  events,  which  may  Jhch  the 
conftttution,  or  overturn  the  fyjhm  of  the  Empire :  or  in 
omer  words,  the  prefervation  of  their  own  independence, 
may  be  a  very  interefting  concern  to  the  feveral  German 
r nnces  in  their  own  German  Diet  at  Ratifbon  :  but  was 
never  made  an  objea  of  a  Britift  parliament’s  regard,  till 
the  end  of  the  year  1756:  when  by  a  fatal  m ilia ke  of  a 
french  intereft  for  an  Englilh  one,  it  was  propofed  as  a 
motive  for  the  prefent  German  War.  The  unnatural  union 
of  councils  abroad,  the  calamities,  which  in  confequence  of 
tits  unhappy  conjunction,  may,  by  the  irruptions  of  foreign 
annus  into  the  empire,  /hake  its  corftitution,  overturn  its 
fjtcm,  and  threaten  oppreffion  to  the  pro'ejlant  intereft  there, 

are* 
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are  events^  which  muji  fenfibly  ajfedt  the  minds  of  the  nation , 
and  have  fixed  the  eyes  of  Europe  on  this  new  and  dangerous 
crifis.  Till  that  time,  when  we  firfl  openly  avowed  the 
caufe  of  the  petty  German  Princes,  the  intereft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  had  always  led  us  to  wifh 
rather  to  fee  fome  one  great  power  eflablifhed  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  which  (hould  be  the  natural  rival  of,  and  balance 
againft  the  power  of  France. 

Page  31.  Is  there  any  fort  of  oeconomy  in  our 
having  in  three  years  time  put  ourfelves  to  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  twelve  millions,  to  prevent  France  from 
getting  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  ?  * 

*  One  of  my  foreign  anfwerers  (whofe  work,  Le  Faux 
Patriote  Anglois,  I  hoped  to  have  feen  done  out  of  French 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Englifh  reader)  accufes  me  of  rea- 
foning  as  a  merchant,  and  makes  here  the  following  re¬ 
marks  :  “  I  leave  you,  Sir,  to  judge  if  this  is  the  right 

way  of  calculating  in  affairs  of  general  politics:  whe- 
“  ther  fome  pounds  fierling  more  or  lefs  ought  to  regulate 

<c  the  determinations  of  cabinets.”  Page  50. — - - And 

again : 

<c  If  the  electorate  were  now  in  the  fame  {late  of  im- 
«  becility,  in  which  it  was,  when  its  fovereigns  were 
<<  called  to  the  crown  of  England ;  its  falling  under  the 
tc  dominion  of  a  new  potentate,  would  perhaps  be  in  itfelf 
“  a  matter  of  indifference  :  But  Hanover  is  now  no  lon- 
<c  ger  an  inconfiderable  power  :  it  has  great  influence  on 
«  the  affairs  of  Germany.  Since  its  eledors  have  become 
«  kings  of  England,  the  riches,  which  they  have  made  to 
“  pafs  into  that  country,  have  given  it  a  much  greater 

“  degree 
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cc  degree  of  force  than  it  had  before ;  and  the  '■ftate  by  be- 
ing  wealthier  is  become  more  powerful.  The  refiff- 
ance  it  has  made  to  France  in  this  war,  is  a  convin- 
ei  cing  proof  of  this.”  Page  68. 

This  anfwerer,  I  fuppofe,  does  not  know  that  the  elec¬ 
toral  troops  are  paid  and  fed  by  the  Englifh  parliament. 

He  goes  on,  page  71,  44  The  Englifh  nation  has  often 
44  complained  of  this  dilpofition  of  things,  which  obliges 
£<  it  againft  its  will  to  maintain  great  armies  in  Germany, 
to  lupport  the  rights  of  a  dominion  not  belonging  to  it: 
Ci  but  they  forget  that  this  evil,  is  in  a  manner  incorpo- 
44  rated  with  the  ftate  For  that  monarchy,  it  would  no 
ee  doubt  be  a  defirable  thing  to  have  no  pofleffions  out  of 
44  its  own  continent,  to  the  end  that  its  power,  by  being 
4:4  concentrated  within  its  own  ifland,  might  be  able  to  a6t 
<s  with  the  greater  force ;  but  a  certain  arrangement  of 

fecond  caufes  has  difpofed  things  otherwife. - - It  is 

44  not  my  bufinefs  to  examine,  whether  the  Englifh,  when 
44  they  expelled  king  James,  had  not  better  have  fub- 
44  mitted  either  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  or  a  civil  war,  rather 
*e  than  to  have  chofen  a  king,  who  having  political  ih- 
“  terefts  in  Germany,  diftindl  from  thofe  of  their  nation, 
44  muff  necefTarily  draw  them  into  wars,  which  were  not 
44  their  own  :  it  is  enough  for  me  to  fay,  that  the  nation 
44  determined  to  take  a  fovereign  of  the  prefent  reigning 
family.  If  the  misfortune  was  inevitable  in  its  caufe, 
44  it  could  not  but  be  fo  in  its  effect.” 

Again,  page  73.  44  It  is  withflates  as  with  private  per- 
cc  Tons:  they  are  never  without  fome  inquietude.  In  po- 
44  litics,  as  well  as  morals,  the  feat  of  evil  is  never  void. 
fiC  If  England  had  not  this  gnawing  worm,  fhe  might  have 

44  fome 


fome  other  :  every  government,  we  may  fay,  has  its  ori~ 

«  ginal  fin.  According  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,. 

«  the  original  fin  of  Portugal  is  in  Spain,  of  Venice  in 
<«  Turley,  of  Genoa  in  Corfica,  of  Denmark  in  Sweden, 
c<  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  at  all  times  in  that  of  Bourbon?. 

««  of  the  empire  in  the  Germanic  body,  of  France  in  the 
cc  marine  of  England,  and  of  England  in  the  inconveni- 
«  encies  which  arife  from  the  pofFeffion  of  Hanover/' 
Thus  far  the  anfwerer. 

We  have  all'  of  us,  I  fuppofe,.  lamented,  that  our  Ger¬ 
man  friends  have  fo  long  been  making  their  profit  of  us  3. 
but  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  furely  for  them  to 
have  concealed  their  intending  now  to  plead  prefeription, 
and  make  us  their  property. 

Page  74.  Is  it  poflible  not  to  fee  the  inequality 
in  the  number  of  men  at  leaft,  which  there  is  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  enemies  ?  * 

*  The  kingdom  of  France,  in  time  of  peace,  has  not 

iefs  than  two  hundred  thoufand  men  in  its  land  fervice : 

Britain  has  never  yet  kept  up  thirty  thoufand  in  its  land 

and  fea-fervice  both  put  together.  Let  it,  with  the  Irilh 

eftablifhment,  be  forty  thoufand.  The  ordinary  land  force 

of  France  therefore,  with  the  addition  of  Saxon,  Wirtem- 

berg,  and  other  corps,  natives  of  Germany ,  and  inured  to 

the  food  and  climate  of  that  country ,  as  much  as  the  Heflians 

and  Hanoverians,  has  furnifhed  every  year  of  the  war 

hitherto  an  army  fuperior  to  ours.  Britain  maintains  in 

this  war  above  two  hundred  thoufand  of  its  natives  in  us 

pay.  -In  which  country  then  has  the  war  taken  off  the  moft 

hands  from  its  agriculture  and  manufadures  ?  Or  which 

country  can  beft  afford  to  fend  its  fubje£ts  to  cut  each 
'  others 
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others  throats,  or  rot  in  the  hofpitals  of  Germany  ?  AT 
mitting  that  France  has  there  fifty  thoufand  of  its  natives, 
out  of  its  ordinary  land  force  of  two  hundred  thoufand  ; 
England  has  four  and  twenty  thoufand,  whofe  ordinary 
land  force,  Irifh  included,  has  been  under  thirty  thoufand. 
Can  we  the  better  afford  to  expofe  four  and  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  of  our  natives  in  a  German  war,  for  our  having  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  necefiarily  employed  in  our 
own  ?  Is  the  French  extraordinary  draft  from  the  loom  and 
the  plow  equal  to  ours  ?  Should  we  wifh  to  fee  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Italian,  Swifs,  German,  Walloon,  and  Irifh  brigades, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  our  countrymen,  employed,  either 
about  our  own  fervice  in  America,  or  in  a  foreign  intereft 
elfewhere? 

.  i  '  '  .  r 

Page  7 6.  The  ordinary'  revenue  of  the  French, 
if  they  have  feven  millions,  will  enable  them  on 
the  prefent  plan  of  the  war,  to  bring  more  men 
into  the  field,  without  borrowing  at  all,  than  we 
can  by  getting  every  year  eight  millions  in  debt  *. 

*  I  have  hitherto  given  what  appeared  to  me,  to  be 
much  the  moft  favourable  turn  to  this  argument.  But  if 
my  anfwerers  choofe  it,  let  us  now  Hate  it  in  their  own 
manner.  The  revenue  of  France,  we  have  again  been 
told  this  year,  is  but  nine  millions:  two  of  thefe are  to arife 
out  of  funds,  which  are  already  over-burdened  ;  and  pof- 
fibly  therefore  may  produce  but  one.  Suppofe  then  the 
whole  to  be  eight  millions.  Let  the  half  of  thefe  be  taken 
up  in  the  maintenance  of  their  civil  government,  their 
fleet,  their  inland  forces,  and  their  numerous  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  garrifons,  through  that  vaft  extent  of  their  fron¬ 
tier  to  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  and  through 
their  north  and  weft  coaft  from  Oftend  to  Bayonne.  Be- 

fide 


— 
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fide  this,  notwithftanding  all  our  fuccefTes  in  the  Eaft-In* 
dies,  France  has  met  us  there,  with  a  fuperior  force,  in 
every  engagement  hitherto  both  at  fea  and  land  ;  what 
then  mult  remain  out  of  thefe  eight  millions  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Swedifh ,  Ruffian,  and  German  fubfidies,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  in  Germany  ?  We  may  make 
this  fum  as  little  as  we  pleafe  ;  yet  the  fa£t  we  know  has 
been,  that  the  French  have  every  year  brought  into  the 
field  there  a  number  of  men  greatly  fuperior  to  ours.  My 
anfwerers  have  affumed  two  fuppofitions,  which  directly 
contradia  each  other;  the  one  is,  that  France  has  much 
lefs  than  we,  the  other  is  that  it  fpends  a  great  deal  more. 
They  are  welcome  to  one  of  them,  and  to  make  their 
choice  of  either;  but  the  old  axiom,  Nemo  dat  quod  non 
babety  will  not  admit  of  their  taking  both. 

Page  86.  What  then  was  the  foundation  of  thofe 
vain  boafts,  which  were  given  out  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  feflion,  that  the  French  are  ruined, 
and  the  next  German  campaign  muft  be  their 
laft  ?  * 

*  cc  France  is  finking;  fhe  knows  herfelf  finking;  this 
«  is  the  laft  effort  of  a  dying  power  ;  ’tis  the  convulfion 
«  of  death ,  the  effort  of  defpair :  let  us  but  refift  it  firmly, 
<c  let  us  a£t  with  the  vigour  of  fuccefs,  and  we  need  not 
«  fear  any  thing  fhe  can  do  from  dcfpair. 

<«  The  war  in  Germany  has  given  us  elbow-room  : 
C£  the  viftory  of  Minden  has  made  way  for  the  conquefl 
«  of  America  :  the  operations  in  Germany  has  given  ut 

the  elbow-room  of  a  year  ft 


E 


Such 
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Such  was  the  confidence  of  our  preemption,  and  fuch 
were  the  flowers  of  oratory,  which  ftiot  up  early  the  next 
ipring  after  the  battle  of  Minden.  Yet  with  all  that  elbow- 
room,  our  Briti/h  war  during  the  next  year  totally  lan- 
guifhed  :  not  a  Tingle  fquadron  in  eighteen  months  after 
tailed  for  any  new  Britilh  conqueft  ;  nor  was  a  Tingle  bri¬ 
gade  fent  out  on  any  other  than  a  German  fervice.  Far 
Trom  gaining  elbow-room,  our  arms  have  been  pinion’d 
down  to  the  defence  of  Hanover :  while  the  French  were 
cramping  our  trade  in  the  courfe  of  that  year  more 
than  in  any  preceding  one,  by  their  privateers  in  our 
.own  feas  j  and  the  Martinicans  were  braving  us  to  con¬ 
quer  them,  and  by  taking  two  hundred  of  our  fhips  with 
the  privateers  of  that  ifland,  were  daily  reminding  us  of 
the  importance  of  making  it  ours. 

Page  99.  Confidering  it  merely  as  a  treaty  for 
the  hire  of  troops,  it  was  much  cheaper  than  any 
we  have  made  Tince.  * 

*  We  have  already  mentioned  the  pay  of  the  year 
1 759  :  but  the  feveral  articles  of  our  German  expence  have 
been  fo  carefully  concealed,  that  there  is  no  judging  of  the 
account  of  a  campaign,  till  the  end  of  the  following  feflions. 
By  the  refolutions  of  the  2  7th  of  November  and  20th  of  De¬ 
cember,  it  appears  that  we  paid  to  the  Landgrave  426,725  1. 
for  19,012  men.  The  Hanoverians  for  nearly  the  Tame 
Turn  (447,882  1.)  furnifhed  us  with  more  than  double  that 
number  (38,750  men).  The  price  of  55,000  Ruffians 
(exclufive  of  any  allowance  for  the  galleys  and  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  horfe)  would  at  the  fame  rateamount  to  1,230,000!. 
fo  much  more  temperate  in  their  demands  are  Hanoverians 

than 
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than  Heffians,  and  Ruffians  than  either  of  them.  TUte 
laft  were  to  have  maintained  themfelves,  not  only  in  their 
own  country,  but  when  they  marched  out  of  it :  but  our 
German  friends  expeft  that  we  (hould  feed  them  at  their 
own  homes;  and,  by  an  article,  lucrative  enough  for 
mercenaries,  but  unknown  among  allies,  have  learned  o 
double  their  demands  upon  us  for  forage  and  extraordin  - 
ries  Should  the  reader  ftill  wonder  at  the  difproport.on 
of  thefe  fums,  he  will  recolleS  that  very  Angular  one  of 
flxty  thoufand  pounds,  which  in  the  affluence  of  our  mil¬ 
lions,  was  given,  to  be  paid  as  bis  mojiferene  Htghnefs  Jhall 
think  it  mofi  convenient,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  mean*  by 
which  the  moft  ferene  Landgrave  may  again  fix  his  reflde”“ 
in  his  awn  dominions ;  and  give  frejh  courage  to  h’sf^ 
fubiefts  by  his  prefence,  which  is  fa  much  wijhedfor.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  our  compaffion  the  former  year,  for 
an  old  gentleman  returning  from  Hamburgh  to  his  own 
houfe;  men  muft  have  winked  extremely  hard  on  thefe 
fine  words,  to  renew  the  grant  a  feoond  time  in  the  very 
fame  form,  when  the  old  Landgraves  ref.dence  was  already 
fixed  at  his  own  houfe,  or  rather  he  was  dying  at  Rintt- 
jen ;  and  when  his  fon,  being  a  new  converted  papift,  might 
not  have  his  prefence  fo  much  wifh’d  for  by  h,s  more  faith- 
ful  proteftant  fubje&s* 

This  firft  charge  of  f.xty  thoufand  pounds  was  fubmit- 
ted  to,  upon  account  of  the  merit  of  having  got  rid  of  a 

i  .o  u  of  d**™.  i»r«>  »  r““ 

treaty,  Dedommagement :  when  by  the  convention  of  the 
ift  of  April,  the  nation  was  much  more  effe&ua  y  oun 
,o  take  u^ln  itfelf  *  reaf enable  fuccour  in  money  of  four 

times  the  fum. 


X 
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The  whole  Heffian  account  therefore  for  the  year  1760 
itands  thus ;  J  1 


For  19,012  Heffians 

For  a  2d  facilitating  the  means  of 
the  fcicnc  Landgrave^  fixing  his 
refidenee  at  his  own  houfe  nine 
months  after  he  had  not  been  out 
of  it,  -  .  .  . 

For  two  augmentations  of  his 
troops,  amounting  to  3392  men 

lor  the  Heflian  fhare  of  forage  and 
extraordinaries,  being  one  fourth 
of  2,167,903  1.  12  s.  6d. 

For  releafing  the  Landgrave’s  ene¬ 
mies  from  a  Dedommagement, 
and  taking  upon  ourfelves  the 
obligation  to  grant  him  a  reafon- 
aDle  luccour  in  money 


L  s.  d. 
366,725  1  6 


60,000  o  o 

1»  V  « 

121,872  8  7 


54L975  18  r 


220,000  O  O 

L3io, 573  8  2 


.  Upon  cornPariug  therefore  the  rates  of  the  two  treatie 
it  appears  that  Britain  pays  as  much  money  for  22,4.1 
Heffians,  as  would  have  purchafed  142,000  Ruffians  < 

inattentive  has  our  eafe  of  borrowing  made  us  to  the  val, 
ot  our  money.  ■ 

The  number  of  Heffian  troops  which  we  are  to  pay  fc 
'  ft«tcd  in  the  Votes  to  be  3-2,404  •  but  no  one,  jt  , 

honed 
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hoped,  will  think  the  author  weak  enough  to  imaghfej**. 
tbat  that  number  really  exifted  any  where  elfe. 
noble  lord,  who  was  officially  charged  with  the  defence  of 
them,  when  the  houfe  was  to  grant  the  220,000  pounds, 
had  too  great  a  regard  for  his  honour,  to  fay,  that  there  • 
was  any  fuph  number  in  the  field  ;  or  that  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  any  regular  return  of  them.  Even  the  return,  which 
had  been  made  up  and  fent  him  that  morning  by  the 
Heffian  minifter  for  the  occafion,  could  not  raife 
their  number  to  more  than  i6,ocomen,  and  466  mu- 
ficians ;  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  houfe  feemed 
to  fet  it  much  lower.  It  was  indeed  faid,  that  they  were 
not  much  more  deficient  than  the  Englifh  troops.  But 
we  have  an  army  here  at  home,  on  purpofe  to  ferve  as  a 
nurfery  for  the  German  confumption,  from  which  drafts 
can  be  made  all  the  fummer  without  obfervation.  Where¬ 
as  the  defeat  of  thefe  Heffian  troops  is  irremediable  j  becaufe 
our  enemies,  being  in  polTeflion  of  the  country,  choofe  to 
take  all  the  young  fellows  of  it  into  their  own  army,  rather 
than  fend  them  to  ours.  One  of  my  anfwerers  has  faid, 
that  France  Jubfidizes  more  powers  than  we  do ,  and  in  all 
probable  conjecture  at  a  much  higher  price .  It  would  have 
been  fome  confolation  to  us,  if  inftead  of  groundlefs  con¬ 
jecture,  he  had  produced  an  inftance  of  the  French  fub- 
fidizing  to  the  half  of  this  heighth.  We  know  the  rate  of 
Ruffian  fubfidies.  Do  the  Wirtemberg  rife  to  a  fourth  of 
our  Heffian  ?  Will  the  French  fuffer  that  duke  to  take 
their  money,  while  we  take  his  men  ? 

Should  the  reader  objeCt  to  this  laft  article  of  220,000 1. 
being  charged  to  the  account  of  the  year  1760,  he  will 
confider  that  the  expence  incurred  by  the  French  contri¬ 
butions  was  in  that  year.  We  (hall  have  a  new  bill  of 
charges  made  cut  for  their  inroads  next  fummer,  if  indeed 
the  next  parliament  will  fubmit  to  pay  it. 


If 
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J(  the  poor  fufferers  are  to  have  this  money,  9 twere  to 
to  be  wifh’d  at  leaft,  that  it  may  not  be  diftributed  among 
them,  till  the  end  of  the  war.  The  giving  it  them  now, 
will  be  only  rendering  them  fo  much  the  more  tempting  a 
bait  for  the  French  to  come  and  eat  them  up  again,  and 
enabling  the  Landgrave  to  prove  againft  us  fo  much  the 
greater  damages.  It  would  be  enriching  the  enemy  at  the 
Englilh  coft,  and  inflaming  our  future  reckoning  with  the 
lofs  of  our  own  money.  Far  be  it  however  from  me  to 
imagine,  that  the  ferene  Landgrave,  with  his  known  hu¬ 
manity  and  tendernefs,  will  not  diftribute  it  among  the 
poor  fufferers ;  and  farther  ftill  that  it  was  intended  here 
that  he  fhould  put  it  all  into  his  own  pocket.  That 
would  carry  in  it  too  much  of  the  idea  of  a  fet  of  proteft- 
ants  bargaining  with  a  popifh  fovereign  for  the  ruin  of  his 
proteflant  fubje&s. 


H  E  foregoing  notes  were  all  written  during 
the  laft  Sefiions,  but  the  author  had  intended 


to  have  done  with  this  fubjedt.  It  is  now  with  ex- 
'  treme  regret,  that  he  finds  it  neceflary  to  appeal  to 
the  public  to  judge,  whether  every  thing  which  was 
advanced  in  thefe  Confiderations  the  laft  year,  has 
not  been  verified  by  the  experience  of  this.  We 
have  adtually  fpent  twenty  millions :  are  our  ene¬ 
mies  brought  at  all  the  nearer  towards  giving  us  a 
peace  ?  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  Germany,  and  in  fervices  relative  thereto. 
Montreal  was  taken  laft  year,  and  Pondicherry  the 
very  beginning  of  this :  not  a  Shilling  therefore  of 
thefe  twenty  millions  has  been  ufed  in  either  of  thefe 
fervices.  Yet  tho’  fo  much  of  the  ftrength  of  go¬ 
vernment  has  been  exerted  in  Germany,  the  French 
force  there  during  the  whole  of  this  fummer,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  foregoing  ones,  has  been  greatly 
fuperior  to  ours.  The  diflenfions  among  their  com¬ 
manders,  and  the  fingle  valour  of  the  Britifh  troops, 
have  now  a  fecond  time  prevented  their  defeating  us, 
as  before  at  Minden.  This  has  been  pompoufly  re- 
prefented  to  the  public  as  a  great  vidtory  ?  But  what 
did  Britain  gain  by  this  vidtory  ?  Was  it  worth  to  us 
even  the  value  of  the  candles,  which  we  burnt 
in  the  illuminations  for  it  ?  Did  the  French  court  fall 
in  their  demands  after  the  battle  of  Fellinghaufen  . 
or  did  we  ? 


Some 


Some  of  his  anfwerers  have  charged  the'author  with 
aiiogance,  for  preluming  to  differ  from  the  public 
wii  oij).  One  good  man,  after  acquainting  us, 
that  his  life  is  chiefly  fpent  in  his  chambers  at 
Edinburgh,  fends  us  up  from  thence  the  fenfe  of 
the  nation;  and  wonders  that  any  private  man 
Ihould  contradict,  what  has  been  the  refult  of 
fuch  frequent  debates  in  the  Britifh  parliament, 
ouch  men  perhaps  will  be  furprized  to  hear,  that 
tne  late .  parliament,  tho’  it  granted  away  feventy 
eight  millions  of  the  public  treafure,  yet  from  the 
time  of  fending  the  firft  troops  thither  never  had  the 
queftion  in  debate,  whether  the  war  in  Germany,  and 
the  fending  over  the  Britifh  forces,  was  a  right  mea- 
fure  or  a  wrong  one.  All  the  great  men  in  the 
kingdom,  had  either  at  the  end  of  the  laft  war,  or 
ln  t*le  beginning  of  this,  declared  it  was  a  wrono- 
thing :  not  one  great  man  in  the  laft  parliament 
offered  at  an  argument  to  prove  it  a  right  one. 

There  is  a  mode  and  falhion  in  thinking,  which 
is  apt  to  hurry  men  out  of  the  poffeflion  of  their 
etter  judgment.  But  feven  years  ago  the  very 
thought  of  fending  our  troops  into  Germany  would 
not  have  been  born.  Is  there  any  intelligent  man 
living,  who,  if  at  that  time  he  had  been  afked, 
whether  it  would  be  right  for  Britain  fingly  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  land  war  with  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Ruflia;  would  not  have  thought  the  propofer 
of  fuch  a  queftion  mad,  and  turned  from  him  with 
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the  utmoft  difdain  ?  Did  not  the  one  part  of  our  ad- 
miniftration  profefs  themfelves  at  the  end  of  the  laft 
war,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  fighting  other  nati¬ 
ons  battles ;  and  declare  that  for  the  future  the 
powers  of  the  continent  mud  learn  to  take  care  of 
themfelves  ?  and  did  they  not  refolve  never  again 
to  involve  their  country  in  any  fuch  foreign  German 
quarrels  ?  Did  not  the  other  part  of  our  adminiftra- 
tions  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  fpeak,  write, 
proteft,  and  even  refign  upon  the  fame  account  ? 
And  yet  all  the  extravagancies  of  pafb  wars  have 
been  tripled  in  this,  and  that  by  the  very  party 
whofc  fpeeches  are  well  remembred,  and  whofe 
writings  are  ftill  extant,  foretelling  all  the  cyhs, 
which  we  now  fuffer.  * 

Did  we  not  in  one  place  hear  a  famous  fpeech  end 
with  a  wifii,  that  the  word  Hanover  was  expunged 
mt  of  the  Englijh  Dictionary  ?  And  have  we  not 

*  See  a  very  excellent  pamphlet  call’d  Deliberate 
thoughts  on  the  fyftem  of  our  late  treaties  with  Heffe-Caf- 
fel  and  Ruffia.  Printed  for  J.  Scott  in  Pater-nofter-Row, 
1756.  Said  to  have  been  written  by  a  gentleman  who  at 
that  time  came  into  place  and  went  out  again  with  the 
late  mini  her. 

I  acknowledge  him  as  an  elder  brother,  and  a  much 
Wifer,  though  I  had  not  feen  his  work  till  foroe  months 
after  the  publifhmg  of  the  Confiderationa. 

F  in 
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VI  *  i 

in  another  feen  a  great  commoner  draw  forth  everf 
a  gouty  right  hand  from  its  fling  in  his  bofom,  and 
lay  it  upon  the  table,  as  the  folemn  pledge  of  his 
faith,  that  not  a  man  fliould  be  fent  to  Hanover  ? 

Little  minds  view  every  thing  in  the  light  of  par¬ 
ty;  they  read  only  to  compliment  their  own  fagaci- 
ty  in  finding  out  whether  the  writer  be  for  or  againft 
the  fide  they  efpoufe,  and  think  no  farther.  Is  then 
the  honour  of  a  great  commoner,  or  the  keeping 
three  or  four  Peers  in  their  places,  a  matter  of  high¬ 
er  importance,  than  the  faving  of  our  country  ?  Do 
not  both  parties  know,  and  fecretly  confefs,  that 
the  nation  was  in  the  late  reign  facrificing  the  blood 
or  its  fubjedls  and  exhaufting  its  treafures  even  to 
the  brink  or  ruin  in  a  quarrel,  which  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  it :  ana  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  German 
Princes,  every  one  of  which  have  even  in  this  pre- 
fent  war  been  offering  themfelves  to  France  i5 

Did  not  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  declare  that  he 
had  negociated  at  Verfailles  and  at  Vienna,  and 
had  agreed  to  lend  the  French  his  troops  ?  *  Did 
not  the  late  Landgrave  at  the  fame  time  fignify  to 
rhat  court,  that  he  de fired  nothing  more  ardently  than 
to  attach  him] elf  wholly  to  France ;  and  to  make  a 
treaty  for  that  purpofie.  Offering  to  that  crown,  his 
troops  and  his  vote  at  the  general  and  particular  Dyets, 

*  Sce  his  expofiulatory  letter  to  Prince  Ferdinand  for 

canying  off  his  foil  from  Hamburgh  againfl  his  father's 

confect. 


to 


to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  Empire.  3rla3 
not  this  court  of  Hefle  been  ever  fince  threatning  to 
leave  us,  as  often  as  they  wanted  an  increafe  of  their 
fubfidy  ?  What  elfe  is  the  meaning  of  the  fpring 
treaties  of  the  year  1759,  1760,  and  1761?  Or 
what  lefs  than  this  is  implied  in  the  reafon  which  has 
been  afligned  for  making  them:  That  there  was 
danger  of  the  great  enterprizes  then  in  hand  mifcar- 
tying*  ^  the  Landgrave’s  demands  had  not  been 
complied  with  ?  Have  we  not  for  three  fprings  fol¬ 
lowing,  fince  our  German  general  took  the  com¬ 
mand,  feen  enterprizes  formed  by  him,  every  one  of 
which  have  mifcarried :  the  fird  it  was  faid  by  his 
own  delay,  the  next  by  that  of  a  Hanoverian  ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  lad  by  the  treachery  of  another  ally, 
who  never  yet  kept  his  faith  with  us  :  and  every 
one  of  which,  if  they  had  fuceeded,  could  not  have 
brought  the  lead  benefit  to  this  country  ;  but  each 
of  them  had  a  diredt  tendency  to  amufe  the  parlia¬ 
ment  then  fitting,  to  exhaud  the  treafury  by  a  drain 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  month, 
and  to  give  the  German  courts  an  opportunity  to 
cake  advantage  of  our  necefiities,  and  raife  their  de¬ 
mands  upon  us. 

Have  not  both  parties,  during  the  late  reign,  fhewn 
\>ut  too  great  a  compliance  in  bringing  the  nation 
into  this  date  of  dependence  ?  And  when  the  public 
funds  have  been  finking  under  the  preffure  of  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  debt,  have  not  each 

F  2  fhewn 
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ftiewn  themfelves  but  too  ready  to  heap  on  more  to 
the  load,  if  they  could  but  lay  the  blame  of  it  upon 
the  other? 

To  talk  of  ceconomy,  whilft  we  perfift  in  the 
fame  ruinous  courfe,  is  only  throwing  duft  into  the 
people’s  eyes.  By  attempting  things  impracticable, 
we  have  been  fubjedting  ourfelves  to  the  power  of 
foreigners,  whofe  foie  end  is  to  plunder,  and  make 
the  moil  of  us,  and  we  would  then  quarrel  with 
others  for  Inhering  them.  We  give  away  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafure  by  millions  in  one  place,  and  then  fend 
cur  feconds  down  to  another,  to  make  a  merit  of 
ceconomy  about  hundreds. 

0 

We  have  multiplied  Commiflaries  without  end 
and  without  ufe.  At  firft  the  pay  of  one  was 
thought  too  much.  We  then  fent  eight,  then  fix 
more,  and  then  three  more  Commiffaries  of  con- 
troul  upon  them.  What  has  all  this  done,  but  only 
multiplied  the  expence  ?  I  mean  mot  here  to  lay 
blame  upon  any  one,  but  rather  to  commend.  The 
combined  force  of  both  parts  of  the  adminiftration 
was  exerted  this  fu miner,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  abufes  in  the  expence  of  forage  and  extra_ 
ordinaries.  Able  men  were  fought  out  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Commiflaries  of  Controul.  Very  fenfible 
and  difcerning  men  refufed  the  offer  ;  I  doubt  not 
but  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  accepted  it,  have 
done  their  utmoft  in  the  public  fervice.  What 

has 
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has  been  the  fruit  of  their  labours  ?  The  German  ar¬ 
my  this  year  has  been  lefs  numerous,  and  more  ex- 
penfive  than  the  foregoing.  What  can  be  done  in  a 
ruined  country,  where  all  hate  us,  and  a!!,  from 
the  head  to  the  lowed,  are  in  a  combination  to  im- 
pofe  upon  us  ?  What  can  be  hoped  for  in  a  fervice, 
in  which  no  one  Prince  upon  earth  has  any  com¬ 
mon  caufe  with  us  ;  where  our  allies,  and  even  our 
Generals  are  all  hired  by  their  penfions,  and  have 
not  the  lead  concern  for  any  one  thing  belonging  to 
us  but  our  money. 

Men  may  feek  to  get  a  name  by  talking  or 
ceconomy  in  the  public  hearing;  but  if  they 
delire  to  do  good,  let  them  apply  their  cure  to  tin. 
part  where  the  evil  grows,  and  plead  lor  eco¬ 
nomy  in  thofe  courts,  whofe  foie  aim  hitherto  has 
been  to  improve  every  advantage  over  us,  whicn 
our  necedities  furnilhed  them  with.  But  to  talk  m 
public  of  ceconomy,  after  having  privately  laid  us 
at  the  mercy  of  a  German  chancery,  is  imultuig  dr- 
nation  in  its  didrefs,  indead  of  relieving  it.  ’  T  is 
the  mode  and  the  feat  of  the  war  (as  was  very 
iuftly  obferved)  which  mud  be  changed,  u  we 
really  mean  to  confult  ceconomy.  ’Pis  the  bringing 
it  from  the  land  to  the  fea;  from  Germany  to  the 
French  Wed-Indies,  which  mud  drew  a  real  pub¬ 
lic  concern.  But  to  plead  for  a  German  war,  and 
then  to  talk  of  ceconomy,  is  fird  creating  an  in¬ 
curable  evil,  and  then  feeking  a  merit  in  calling  out 

for  a  remedy. 


I  have 
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I  have  for  the  reader’s  fatisfadion,  extraded  froiW 
tne  Votes  the  feveral  grants  for  the  hire  and  pay  of 
our  German  army  for  the  year  1760*.  From  it  the 
expence  of  our  Heffian  troops  appears  to  be  fo  ex¬ 
orbitantly  great,  as  would  have  been  incredible  if 
we  did  not  fee  the  account. 

The  grand  objedion  agaioft  fending  our  national 
troops  abroad  in  all  former  wars  has  been  this,  that 
we  could  hire  a  number  of  foreign  troops  for  half  the 
money  which  our  own  would  coll  us  :  But  fo  much 
is  the  value  of  Englifhmen  now  funk,  that  we  give 
for  a  Heffian  foldier  double  the  price  of  a  Britilh 
one.  Nay,  fo  extremely  improvident  have  we  been, 
that  we  pay  a  much  larger  fum  for  twenty-two 
thoufand  Heffians  than  the  price  of  forty-three  thou- 
fand  Wolfenbutlers,  Hanoverians  and  Brunfwickers, 
or  of  an  hundred  thoufand  Ruffians  f .  Yet,  at  that 
very  time,  when  in  our  treaties  we  were  thus  pro¬ 
digal  of  the  public  treafure,  the  defenders  of  them 
were  perpetually  declaiming  about  ceconomy. 

There  are  many  among  us,  who  are  often  talking 
of  the  expence  of  the  militia.  Why  thefe  country 
troops  fhould  not  be  as  good,  and  deferve  as  much 
as  any  other,  I  confefs  I  don’t  lee.  Thole  men  at 
leaft  ought  to  think  well  of  them,  who  trull  them 
with  our  chief  defence  at  home,  while  they  are  fend¬ 
ing  our  national  troops  to  fight  for  a  foreign  inter- 

eft 

f  See  Page  28, 
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tft  in  Germany.  I  have  caft  up  the  Turns  voted 
for  the  militia- fervice  for  the  year  1760;  and  all 
put  together  amount  to  4725833  k  1  s*  The 

reader  may  fee  them  in  the  margin  *. 

But  how  juftly  foever  this  obje&ion  of  greater 
expence  may  lie  again  ft  a  militia,  thofe  gentlemen 
furely  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  make  it  from  any  real 
concern  for  their  country,  who  can  quietly  fee  and 
vote  for  the  fending  more  than  double  that  Turn  out 
of  the  kingdom  to  maintain  little  more  than  half 
the  number  of  foreigners.  Will  any  man  hereafter 
talk  of  the  expence  of  the  militia,  when  we  give 
more  money  for  German  Boors,  than  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  militia  would  coft,  if  they  had  every  man 
the  pay  of  an  enfign? — Will  a  Britifh  parliament 
rate  the  fervice  of  a  German  common  foldier,  equal 


to 


*  1759,  November  6th,  For  the  militia  in 


South  Britain  and  two  Scotch  bat¬ 
talions  for  122  days,  from  25th 
December,  1759,10  25th  April, 


102006  4  8 


1760 


1760,  April  28th,  For  militia  in  England 


and  Scotland  to  24th  0<ft.  1760  260104  16  8 

For  cloathing  of  Ditto  for  the  year 


30,722  O  o 


May  4th,  For  unembodied  militia  to  the 


25th  March,  1761 


8o,oco  O  O 


1  4 


*  One  quarter  of  this  fhould  be  dedudtedj^ 
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to  that  of  an  Engliili  officer,  merely  becanfe  he  2$ 
not  fighting  for  England. 

The  reader  will  naturally,  fufpedt:  that  the  60,000  I. 
for  bringing  the  Landgrave  home  is  charged  twice  : 
but  I  have  charged  it  no  oftener  than  it  is  voted.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  public  has  credit  given  it,  by 
the  return  of  either  of  them.  Nor  could  it  be  intended 
to  be  returned  for  that  year.  The  fixty  thoufand 
for  the  year  1760,  was  voted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Sefiions,  December  18th,  1759,  the  feparate 
article  promifing  an  indemnification,  was  not  made 
till  the  next  April,  and  the  protocol,  which  de¬ 
termined  the  fum,  which  this  reafonable  fuccour 
fhould  amount  to,  was  not  figned  till  the  3d  of 
May,  ij6i. 

*  • 

What  then  is  it  which  the  nation  gains  by  the 
claufe  in  the  protocol,  ( including  therein  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fuhftdy  ? )  I  anivver,  words,  and  nothing  elfe/ 
The  Landgrave  had  received  his  fixty  thoufand  pounds 
for  the  year  1760;  he  hoped  to  make  a  new  de¬ 
mand  of  a  reafonable  fuccour  for  the  French  ravages 
in  the  year  1761,  and  he  is  content  to  renounce  the 
claim  of  fixty  thoufand  pounds  hereafter,  in  order 
to  intitle  himfelf  to  afk  of  us  four  times  that  fum. 

Others  perhaps  may  objedt  to  the  making  thefe 
Helfians  debtor  to  one  fourth  of  the  charge  of  forage 
and  extraordinaries  ;  but  their  original  number  of 
twenty  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  four  is  a  quar- 


I 

A, 
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ter  of  the  army  ;  and  the  noble  Lord,  who  by  his 
office  muft  have  been  the  bed  acquainted  with  their 
feveral  returns,  informed  his  hearers  that  he  believed 
that  the  Heffians  were  as  compleat  as  the  feveral 
other  corps  *,  1,3 to. 573  pounds  therefore,  divided 
by  16000,  gitfe  an  allowance  of  8 1  1.  i8d.  3d. 
a  man.  The  odd  money  will  make  up  for  the 
greater  pay  of  the  officers,  and  leave  eighty  pounds 
a  man  for  the  common  foldiers.  So  hardly  has 
the  nation  been  ground  between  our  negotiators  and 
our  allies.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of 
their  expence  to  us.  I  have  inlerted  in  the  account 
an  article  of  336,479  1.  14  s.  1  d.  for  bread, 
forage,  and  firewood  to  the  Heffians,  but  have  not 
added  it ;  becaufe  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the 
account  of  the  year  1760,  but  of  two  foregoing 
years  :  ’tis  here  inferted  only  to  give  the  readet  an 
idea  of  the  arrears  which  the  nation  has  to  expedl 
to  be  brought  in  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Tis 
faid  that  there  are  many  fuch  articles.  One  very 
extraordinary  one,  to  the  amount  of  fome  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds,  appears  in  the  Heffian  treaty 
for  the  year  1760,  by  which  the  public  is  bound 
to  give  the  Landgrave  a  year’s  pay  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  I  have  read  over  a  dozen  fubfidy  treaties, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  fubfidy  treaties  made 
fmee  the°  Revolution,  not  one  of  which  has  any 
fuch  article.  The  molt  which  has  ever  been  given 
at  difmiffion  has  been  a  month’s  pay.  But  our  great 

Minifter,  whofe  chief  meafure  of  greatnds  in  his  plan-, 

rz  fee  ms 
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fee  ms  to  have  been  the  greatnefs  of  their  expence, 
has  given  to  the  Landgrave  no  lefs  than  twelve 
months  pay.  Yet  fo  implicitly  was  the  laft  parlia¬ 
ment  guided,  that  the  public  feems  never  to  have 
taken  notice  of  it. 

\ 

Thefe  troops  are  now  laid  to  be  dill  more  defec¬ 
tive  in  their  mutters  :  But  even  on  the  former  ftate 
of  them,  they  are  a  lefs  numerous  corps,  than  the 
clergy  of  this  kingdom.  I  have  now  before  me  an 
eftimate  of  the  prefent  value  of  all  the  ecclefiaftical 
livings  in  the  illand  ;  and  after  catting  up  thefeveral 
incomes  of  our  Archbilhops,  Bifhops,  Deans,  Arch¬ 
deacons,  Prebendaries,  Re&ors,  and  Vicars,  the 
value  of  the  whole  (with  that  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot¬ 
land  thrown  into  it)  amounts  to  a  much  lefs  fum, 
than  that  which  is  now  fent  out  of  the  kingdom  to 
maintain  an  inferior  number  of  Hettians.  Can  we 
think  of  a  worthy  clergyman,  devoting  his  life  to 
the  duties  of  his  cure,  and  maintaining  his  family 
for  forty  pound  a  year ;  and  then  think  of  our 
fpending  twice  that  fum  upon  a  common  foldier  ? 
Will  the  fathers  of  our  church  concur  in  voting  the 
fervice  of  a  Hefiian  Boor  in  Germany  to  be  equal 
in  value  to  the  labours  of  two  Englifh  Curates  ? 

If  the  whole  number  of  his  Majetty’s  fubjedts  in 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  plantations  be  reckoned 
at  eleven  millions,  ten  millions  at  lead:  of  thefe 
confift  of  people,  who  have  not  forty  pound  a  year 
to  fpend  upon  themfelves.  Yet  fo  highly  do  we 
rate  the  fervice  of  our  German  mercenaries,  as  to 
let  the  meaneft  of  them  upon  the  rank  of  our  lower 

gentry. 
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gentry.  "Wherein  had  the  whole  poor  of  Britain 
offended,  or  what  had  an  Englifh  day-labourer 
done  againft  the  late  parliament,  that  when  he  by  the 
fweat  of  his  brow  can  earn  but  a  Bulling  a  day,  he 
fliould  have  even  that  fmall  pittance  taxed,  to 
maintain  a  foreigner  of  his  own  rank  at  four  {hillings 
and  fix-pence  a  day  ?— Will  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  .Commons  of  England  go  on  with  fo  unequal 
a  diftribution  of  the  public  treafure  ? 

In  the  laft  war,  his  Britannic  Majefty  purcha- 
fed  the  prefervation  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftiia, 
which  was  effe&ed  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chap- 
pelle,  with  the  blood  of  his  fubjefts,  and  by 
means  of  the  moft  important  conquefts  of  his 

Crown. - Thefe  are  not  my  words,  but  his 

late  Majefty’s  *.  In  the  language  of  an  admired 
politician,  “  he  lavifhed  his  treafure,  and  his  troops, 
<=  and  facrificed  the  intereft  of  his  kingdoms  to 
“  reinftate  that  Princefs  in  the  poffefiion  of  the 

“  inheritance  of  her  fathers  - Does  any  or.e 

doubt,  but  that  we  fliall  equally  condemn  ourfelves 
a  year  after  the  next  peace,  if  we  fhould  make 
the  like  facrifices  to  another  German  Prince  •,  who 
probably  never  had  it  in  his  will ;  certainly  ne¬ 
ver  can  have  it  in  his  power,  to  do  to  the  Crown  of 
Britain  any  the  leaft  fervice  ? 

»  See  the  Memorial  of  the  Eleflor  of  Brunfwick  to  the 
Diet  of  the  Empire,  in  November,  1 7  5  8-  . 

-t-  The  King  of  Pruffia’s  Expofition  of  the  Motives, 


G  2 


Are 


Arc  we  then  to  break  our  faith  with  him  ?  No. 
Let  us  faithfully  perform  every  thing  which  our 
treaties  oblige  us  to,  and  that  we  may  do  without 
being  ruined  for  him.  We  have,  ’tis  true,  by 
fuch  a  treaty  as  no  age  can  produce  an  inftance  of, 
bound  ourfelves  not  to  make  a  peace  without  him, 
upon  the  fingle  condition  that  he  will  accept  of  our 
money  :  But  there  is  no  treaty  fubfifting  between 
the  two  crowns,  which  obliges  us  to  keep  a  fin¬ 
gle  Rnglifh  brigade  in  Germany,  nor  to  continue 
his  fubfidy  beyond  the  prefent  month.  None,  I 
mean,  of  thole  which  have  been  laid  before  par¬ 
liament.  But  it  is  upon  the  faith  of  thefe  only, 
that  all  grants  have  been  made  of  the  publick 
treafure ;  and  no  minifter,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
ever  been  fo  great,  as  to  avow  the  having  firft  bound 
the  nation  by  one  treaty,  and  then  deceived  it  by 
laying  another  before  parliament. 

I  have  call  up  all  the  fums  which  were  granted 
by  parliament  for  the  German  lervice,  from  the 
year  72 o  to  1740.  1  don’t  mean  thofe  which 

the  minifter  of  that  time  allowed  to  be  for  the  fer- 
vice  oi  the  Electorate ;  for  he  would  have  been 
impeached,  if  he  had  avowed  the  fending  any  thing 
thither ;  but  of  all  thofe  grants,  which  his  oppofers 
objefted  againft,  as  intended  to  ferve  an  Hanove¬ 
rian  intereft :  j  mean  the  grants  for  fubfidies  and 
foreign  forces ;  and  votes  of  confidence,  to  concert 

mea~ 
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GRANTS  for  Subsi¬ 
dies  and  Foreign 
For  ces ; 


1721  - 

2726  75,000  o 

1727  270,000  o 

I72S  3°5>923  ii  8 
*729  3163259  1  3 

1730  266,259  1 

1731  247>5°9  1 

22,694  7 

393937  *o  o 
56,250  o  o 
56,250  o  o 


3732 

1734 
1 7  3  5 

1736 

1 737 
J739 


o 

o 


3 

3 

6 


And  of  Votes  of  Confi¬ 
dence  to  concert  Mea¬ 
sures  with  Foreign 
Powers. 

1721  72,000  o  o 

1726  125,000  o  o 
*727  250,000  o  o 
1728  60,000  o  # 


*734  3r>237  *0  © 
1 735  10,393  5  12 


423*87  10  o 
70,583  6  8 


X.  1,768,853  9  7 


Total 


J739  476,340  17  o 

13024,97  i  12  11 
1,768,853  9  7 

2,793,825  2  6 
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tfteafures  with  foreign  powers :  all  thefe  added  to¬ 
gether  amount  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years  to 
2,793,825!.  2  s.  6  d.  Thefe  were  the  mighty 
fums,  which  let  out  fuch  torrents  of  eloquence  ; 
and  employed  the  whole  force  and  vigour  of  that 
numerous  patriotic  band,  who  have  ennobled  them- 
felves  by  their  oppofition.  I  have  not  a  word  to 
offer  in  defence  of  giving  a  Angle  fhilling  for  Ger¬ 
man  purpofes.  But  light  lie  our  cenfures  upoiv  his 
afhes,  who,  by  fuch  fmaller  Sacrifices  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pound  a  year,  could  footh  the  natural 
prejudices  of  our  German  Kings  for  their  native 
country,  and  keep  the  kingdom  in  peace.  Well 
have  thefe  patriots  lived  to  embalm  his  memory, 
who  can  now  readily  concur,  and  vote  at  leaft,  if 
not  write,  for  our  fpending  upon  a  German  fervice 
twice  the  fum  in  one  year,  which  he  fpent  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  twenty.  The  thoughtlefs  multi¬ 
tude  have  a  ready  reply  to  make  to  this :  That  was 
a  time  of  feace  •,  this  is  a  time  of  war .  But  they 
themfelves  are  too  wary  difputants,  to  aflign  that  as 
an  excufe,  which  makes  the  principal  aggravation 
of  our  misfortune.  They  will  not  fay,  that  our  being 
engaged  in  a  war  of  our  own,  which  cofls  us  Ax 
millions  a  year,  can  be  a  reafon  why  we  fhould  run 
into  another  war,  which  is  not  our  o\  n  \  or  can 
the  better  enable  us  to  fpend  Ax,  feven,  and  eight 
millions  more  upon  a  German  one. 


I  meanK 
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I  mean  not  to  offend,  and  therefore  doubt  not 
the  being  forgiven  :  But  in  the  debates  of  the  year 
1732,  upon  the  dangers  of  a  {landing  army  (which 
then  confifled  of  but  feventeen  thoufand  men,  whereas 
our  prefent  Englifh  army  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  feventeen  thoufand  men,)  I  meet  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage,  which  I  fhall  be  excufed  the  quot¬ 
ing,  as  I  intend  it  only  to  point  out  the  extreme 

lengffis  which  we  are  going:  Mr,  P - y  very 

truly  added,  “  That  the  reafon  why  a  Britifh  army 
cods  the  publick  more  than  a  foreign  one,  was 
44  the  greater  proportion  of  officers.  And  that  fixty 
64  thoufand  men  might  he  maintained  in  Germany  for 
“  the  fame  money  that  maintained  eighteen  thou - 
fand  in  Great  Britain:  and  that  he  had  been  in- 
44  formed  that  the  twelve  thoufand  Heffians  in  the 

i  .  j 

64  government’s  pay  were  maintained  for  much  lefs 
44  than  they  cofl  the  nation  yearly.”*  How  would 
the  great  men  then  on  the  flage  have  looked  upon 
each  other,  could  it  then  have  been  known  that  we 
fhould  live  to  fee  the  time,  when  the  converfe  of 
this  propofition  would  become  true ;  and  that  we 
fhould  adlually  vote  as  much  money  to  maintain 
eighteen  thoufand  Heffians  in  Germany,  as  fixty 
thoufand  Englifhmen  cofl  us  in  Great  Britain  : 
yet  this  is  the  date  of  our  prefent  Britifh  and  Hef- 
fian  eflablifhment.  f 

*  Rapin’s  Contio. 

1.  s.  d. 

t  E59>  Nov-  27-  For  57>294 

Englifh  troops  -  -  *  -  1,383,748  O  o 

16, coo  HeiTians  cofl  (page  28)  -  1^310,573  o  o 

befrde  the  one  year’s  pay. 
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What  did  we  not  hear  from  the  next  fett  of 
patriots,  of  Hanover  councils,  a  Hanover  fleerage, 
and  a  Hanover  rudder.  Yet  we  have  now  literal¬ 
ly  freighted  a  vefiel  with  Britifh  gold,  and  fent  fhip, 
freight,  rudder  and  all  to  Hanover.  The  found  of 
millions  is  grown  familiar  to  us,  and  they  who  re¬ 
gard  not  accounts,  may  perhaps  weigh  our  expen- 
ces  in  the  lump.  I  fpeak  not  upon  guefs,  but  on 
ftriCl  arithmetic.  The  belt  built  fhip  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  tons  will  not  carry  the  weight  of  pure  gold, 
which  this  whole  war  has  coft  us.  Happily  for  us 
the  national  vefifel,  beyond  all  expectation,  nas  pioved 
to  be  of  a  greater  burden  :  but  with  fo  rich  a  cargo 
on  float,  who  does  not  tremble  for  the  voyage  ?  Or 
who  of  us  for  the  fake  of  any  perfonal  or  family 
interefl,  can  think  fo  defperately,  as  to  go  on  to  try 
how  many  more  tons  are  wanting  to  fink  it  ? 

That  whole  fyftem  of  Europe,  by  which  all  the 
other  ftates  of  it  were  united  in  guarding  againft  the 
powers  of  France;  thole  grand  alliances  by  which  Bri¬ 
tain  gained  fo  many  real  victories  on  the  continent, 
and  to  which,  as  I  (hall  prefently  obferve,  it  once  en¬ 
tirely  owed  its  fecurity,  are  now  no  longer  to  be  ho* 
ped  for.  1  have  in  the  Confiderations  hitherto  rea- 
foned  upon  the  fuppofition  of  there  being  ftill  fob- 
fifting  fuch  a  thing  as  a  balance  of  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  a  common  interefl  to  prelerve  it :  becaufe 
every  argument  for  our  concerning  ourfelves  with 
the  wars  of  the  continent  muft  imply  this. 

So 
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So  long  as  this  concern  for  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  was  fubfifting  in  the  minds  of  the  chief 
Hates  of  it,  it  was  certainly  the  intereft  of  Britain  to 
keep  up  that  additional  foreign  guard  againft  our 
moft  dangerous  rival ;  but  now  the  feveral  powers 
of  the  continent,  and  all  the  German  courts  are  fo 
totally  disjointed,  and  we  have  been  fo  long  making 
ourfelves  parties  in  their  feparate  quarrels,  that  there 
is  not  the  lead  hope  of  feeing  any  general  union  of 
Europe  againft  the  French  :  nay,  we  have  been  fo 
long  affedting  to  fhew  our  riches  and  influence,  and 
have  by  turns  made  every  power  in  Europe  fo  much 
our  enemies,  that  they  feem  to  be  as  jealous  of  us,  as 
of  France ;  and  inftead  of  our  holding  the  balance  of 
power  between  them  and  France,  they  are  now 
watching  for  it  between  France  and  us.  Tho’  there¬ 
fore  that  old  principle  that  Britain  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  continent,  was  certainly  wrong,  while 
the  ftates  of  it  were  really  united  with  us  and  with 
each  other ;  yet  now  that  all  the  powers  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  have  renounced  ns,  it  is  as  certainly  right. 
We  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  for  they  will 
have  no  concern  with  us,  except  only  to  take  our 
money,  to  do  their  own  bufinefs  with  it.  Now 
therefore  Britain  muft  itfelf  provide  for  its  own 
fecurity.  Its  fafety  againft  France  depends,  under 
providence,  fingly  upon  its  own  arm. 

By  the  diftradlions,  which  the  French  encourag¬ 
ed  the  King  of  Fruflia  to  raife  in  the  Empire  du- 
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ring  the  laft  war ;  by  our  forcing  the  Emprefs  Queen 
Into  the  arms  of  France  in  this  ;  and  by  deriving 
the  French  forces  into  Flanders,  in  the  laft*  and 
thereby  flopping  our  natural  allies  of  their  belt  guard 
there  :  the  whole  fyftem  of  Europe  is  now  changed- 
The  barrier  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  barrier  treaty  is  now 
no  more;  Holland  is  become  fo  expofed  to  France, 
that  the  Dutch  dare  not  affift  us,  if  they  were  ever  fo 
well  affeaed  to  us.  Britain’s  whole  fecurity  there¬ 
fore  againft  an  invafion  now  refts_  upon  the  one 
finale  defence  of  her  fleets.  The  maintaining  of  that 
fiiperiority,  arid  preventing  the  Frencn  marine  from 
ever  fifing  again  to  an  equality  With  ours,  is  now 
therefore  become  a  matter  of  double  the  importance 
which  it  ever  was  of  before :  It  concerns  our  very 
beino-.  We  have  ’tis  true  at  prefent  rum  du  .  .ho 
with°  fuch  an  immenfe  increafe  of  debt,  and  fuch  a 
mortgage  upon  our  induftry,  as  muft  bea  heavy  burden 
on  our  trade  after  the  peace,  and  long  mfable  us 
for  any  future  War.  Alarming  confiderations  to 
every  thoughtful  man !  However,  the  enem.es  navy 
is  now  happily  broken.  But  can  any  man  fay,  it 
we  fhould  be  forced  to  give  up  our  conquefts,  and 
leave  their  filhery  and  fugar  Trade  int.re,  to  what 
height  an  able  miniftry,  and  a  ten  years  peace  may 
taift  it.  Men  may  be  as  fangume  as  they  p  ea 
think,  after  we  have  beaten  our  enemies  once,  that  we 
muft  always  do  fo.  It  may  be  of  ufc  to  abate  our 
confidence,  to  recollect  that  in  Charles  the  lid  s  time, 
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the  French  had  only  one  fhip  in  our  feas  to  join 
to  the  Dutch  fleet :  that  was  the  whole  naval  force 
which  they  then  had  in  Brett.  They  afterwards 
brought  round  from  the  Mediterranean  fifteen  fmall 
fhips  under  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  which  did  nothing. 
Yet  foon  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  Lewis 
the  XIVth  raifed  a  fleet  of  fixty  line  of  battle  fhips  ; 
and  in  the  year  1690,  the  French  marine  was  grown 
to  fuch  a  heighth,  as  to  beat  the  united  fleefs  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland  off  Beachy  Head  *,  and  for  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer  their  fleet  remained  foie  matters 
of  the  channel,  and  a&ually  lay  hovering  over  us, 
with  all  our  coatt  expofed  to  them.  Then  Britain 
owed  its  fecurity  only  to  its  alliances  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  French  troops  were  engaged  on  their 
diftant  frontiers  againft  the  united  force  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  Spain,  and  Savoy,  (who  made  this  diverfion 
at  their  own  expence  and  not  at  ours  :)  and  the  battle 
of  FLerus  had  fo  broken  their  army  in  Flanders,  that 
they  could  not  draw  off  their  troops  and  form  an  army 
to  invade  us.  But  this  is  a  means  of  deliverance 
‘  which  we  mutt  never  hope  for  again  :  Surely  there- 
rore  it  imports  us  now  to  look  to  our  own  fecurity, 
rather  than  that  of  diftant  countries  which  we  have  no 
concern  with.  1  he  two  nations  are  now  brought  to 
lucli  a  flate,  that  a  great  fuperiority  in  our  naval 
force  is  neceffary  to  our  very  being:  Providence  has 
put  it  in  our  power  for  ever  to  fecure  that  fuperi¬ 
ority,  and  nothing  but  the  rnoft  fatal  attachment  to 
Germany  can  prevent  it. 
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„  riofter-Seven  the  firft  German 
By  the  treaty  of  Cloft  ^  Fngland  was  abfo- 

war  was  brought  t  t^e  ex- 

lutely  releafed  tom  »>>  con“r"  thete- 

prefs  aft  of  all  '  \  r.C'nvo  war'.,  which  are  totally 
fore  we  are  engage  to  r  war,  and  a 

““  fTw»  of  »««;,  and  a  war  of 
German .  a  ,;rnfinn  and  a  war  of  ex- 

choice :  a  war  ot  acq^^  of  the  late 

PenCe‘  Vi  mterefted  views  of  courtiers,  and  the  over- 
Le’gn’ influence  of  particular  planters,  have  joint- 

beanng  “fluenCC  P  us  confound  thefe  two  wars 
ly  confpired  to  1  ^  want  of  diftinguifhing 

fh  e,ach  °*aVed  us  into  an  expence  of  forty 
irons  to  Z  Germany,  and  to  ferve  no  one 

pu(p°re’ « ‘ta»re«;;,*»”i 

tereft  of  any  one  “u  mavine  is  deftroyed, 

Berlin.  Now  th  .  ft  conneaion  between  our 
there  is  not  any  t  (  are  a<;  fe. 

Bl'teZm  St  any  two  ware  which 
parable  trom  ea  rUftind  as  a  Spa- 

England  can  be  engage  in.^  dlftinaion> 

n>(h  war  and  a  Swed  fa  M  ^  .mmediatdy  point 

and  the  nationa  Party  men  on  each 

out  what  ought  to  be  °n  ■  IOgecher,  each 

f,de  choofe  to  “/“"^uct » ”nde”n,n  the  con- 
that  they  may  find  P  their  own, 

duft  of  their  adverfanes,  and  to  yamy 

p,Vr  fj-ig  one  party  among 
We  muft  have  a  peace,  fays  the  o  F 

the  war  will  min  ub. 

ns-,  the  expence  of  the  war  havc 
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have  money  enough,  fays  another  party ;  people 
are  as  ready  to  lend,  as  the  government  is  to  borrow  5 
don  t  let  us  make  an  ignominious  peace.  Both  of 
thefe  fpeak  truth  of  one  war,  4  and  fajfely  of  the 
okher.  Neither  regard  their  ccfuntry  only,  or  they 
would  make  the  neceflary  diftin&ion.  Do  they, 
who  fay  we  mult  have  a  peace,  really  wifh  to  fave 
the  nation  from  the  ruinous  expence  it  is  now  at  ? 
Why  then  do  they  not  do  it  ?:  inftead  of  looking 
to  our  enemies  for  a  peace,  let  us  make  it  for  our-  ' 
felves.  Quid  opus  eft  votis?  fac  (e  ipfte  feliesm.  In- 
Head  of  wifhing  for  a  peace,  let  us  call  home  our 
troops,  and  there  is  a  peace.  Let  us  only  flop 
the  voluntary  free  gifts  which  we  are  every  year 
making  to  our  allies,  over  and  above  what 
they  can  pretend  the  leaft  right  of  treaty  to,  and 
from  that  moment  the  German  war  ceafes,  and 
the;e  is  a  peace.  The  war  of  acquifition,  if  our 
enemies  will  not  treat  with  us,  may  go  on,  if  we 
choofe  it ;  but  the  war  of  expence  will  be  at  an  end. 
Britifh  blood  will  be  no  longer  fhed,  and  Britifh 
treafure  will  then  be  fpent  only  upon  Britifh  fub- 
jedls.  Not  thrown  away  in  Germany  merely  to 
prevent  cur  conquering  too  faff,  and  to  keep  us 
bleeding  there,  till  our  fpirits  are  lower’d  enough, 

to  make  us  accept  of  any  peace  which  our  enemies 
will  grant  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  thofe  men,  who  clamour 
againft  making  a  bad  peace,  really  mean  that  we 
fhould  make  a  good  one  ?  Why  then  do  they  not 

'  add  refs 
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addrefs  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  expence,  which 
they  know  mull  ar  lad  force  us  into  a  bad  one  ? 
Or  why  do  they  not  purjfue  our  war  cf  acqUifition 
only,  which  every  one  fees  muft  be  the  diredl  means 
of  forcing  our  enemies  to  grant  us  a  good  one  ? 

In  fhort,  if  Britain  be  a  free  and  independent 
fovereignty,  Providence  has  now  put  it  in  our 
power  to  fupport  our  own  war  as  long  as  we  pleafe  5 
and  bring  our  enemies  to  what  terms  we  pleafe, 
which  I  hope  will  always  be  moderate  ones.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  country  is  made  only  for 
the  defence  of  another,  which  it  cannot  protedt,  we 
muft  then  hruggle  on  a  little  longer,  till  our  money 
or  our  patience  fhall  be  more  entirely  exhaufted ; 
but  the  terms  of  peace  will  be  of  the  French 
prefcribing,  and  not  ours  *,  and  our  enemies  will, 
after  that,  ever  hold  us  in  thraldom,  with  the  fear 
of  evils,  which  they  know  we  muft  not  fuffer,  and 

cannot  prevent.- 

To  tell  us  that  this  is  to  be  the  laft  year  of  the 
war,  and  attempt  to  comfort  us  with  the  notion 
that  our  enemies  are  bankrupt,  and  come  to  ruin, 
is  only  taking  advantage  of  our  ignorance,  and  de¬ 
ceiving  us  to  our  own. 

For  three  winters  following,  we  have  been  told 
the  fame  thing.  France^  it  was  faid,  the  next  fef- 
fions  after  the  battle  of  Minden,  is  finking ,  the 

knows 
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knows  herfelf  finking  \  this  is  the  loft  effort  of 
a  dying  pozver^  the  convulfion  of  death •  Yet  we 
have  found  her  every  fummer  in  Germany  to 
be  in  Wronger  vigour  than  ourfelves.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  faid,  that  the  next  campaign  will  certainly 
be  the  laft.  And,  if  fo *,  it  may  be  worth  all  the 
reft :  and  it  is  pity  to  lofe  a  fheep  for  a  penny¬ 
worth  of  tar.  Eloquence  indeed  will  not  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  in  fuch  uncourtly  terms  :  but  fup- 
pofe  that,  hereafter ,  inftead  of  homely  proverb, 
we  fhould  hear  the  fame  fentiment  drefled  out  in 
bold  poetical  phrafes,  beautiful  allufions,  full  flow¬ 
ering  metaphors,  and  metonymies  budding  out  of 
them  :  would  that  make  the  fentiment  at  all  the  more 
true?  All  thefe  flowers  of  rhetoric  may  form  a 
very  elegant  nofegay  for  Englifh  ladies  to  firiell 
to  : — but  Frenchmen  won’t  die  of  them.  Nor 
would  the  war  be  at  all  the  nearer  being  brought  to  a 
happy  ifliie,  for  our  ftatefmen  amufing  themfelves 
with  the  bundling  of  tropes  and  fimiles. 

In  vain,  alas,  do  we  hope  to  humble  our  ene¬ 
mies  in  Germany,  a  country  in  which  they  have 
nothing  to  lofe,  and  which  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
defend.  Five  times  have  we  eflayed  to  roll  this 
mighty  ftone  up  the  hill,  in  order  to  turn  it  over 
the  fummit,  upon  the  heads  of  our  enemies  on  the 
other  fide  :  and,  could  we  have  fifty  times  tried  it, 

we  fhould  ft  ill  have  found  the  attempt  to  be  beyond 

our 
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our  ftrength,  and  feen  it  come  rolling  back  again 
on  our  own.  With  evil  omen,  therefore,  fhall  the 
daffies  be  called  in  aid  to  our  politics.  Virgil  and 
Horace,  however  often  turned  to,  will  not  befriend 
Us.  Old  Homer,  and  all  his  mythology  turns 
againft  us.  The  Fates  have  decreed  this  Syfippean 
labour  to  be  in  vain  j  and  Virtue  itfelf,  however 
urging,  cannot  prevail  againft  the  Fates.  Long 
before  the  pinch  of  the  hill,  the  ftone  has  always 
fallen  back  again ;  yet  our  inexorable  tafk-mafter, 
with  more  than  Rhadamanthean  feverity,  is  ftill 
ready,  even  fingly,  to  condemn  us  to  exert  the  force 
of  all  our  millions  to  heave  it  up  again. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  hot  and  cold 
may  be  blown  by  the  fame  breath.  Can  any 
man  ferioufty  think,  that  we  are  in  the  laft  mo¬ 
ments  at  the  end  of  a  French  war,  and  the 
next  in  the  eve  of  a  Spanifti.  If  the  Spaniards 
are  difpos’d  to  begin  with  us  \  muft  they  not  be 
well 'allured  that  the  French  are  not  going  to  end 
with  us  ? —  Yet, 

1  T  ,  j  '  r  '  •  *  4 

The  nation  is  now  threatened  with  a  Spanifti  war. 
God  forbid  that  we  Ihould  court  it ;  but  if  we  are  at 
liberty  to  purfue  only  the  Britifti  intereft,  we  can  have 
no  reafon  to  fear  it.  Were  the  French  marine  in  its 
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full  vigour,  fuch  as  It  wa$  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  war,  and  of  this,  and  fuch  as  it  will  be 
againft  the  next  war,  if  we  now  negleft  the  proper 
means  to  fecu re  ourfelves  *,  the  addition  of  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  marine  to  it,  would  in  that  cafe  be  a  juft  ground 
of  concern  :  but  can  thofe  men  really  fear  a  Spanifh 
war  ;  in  which,  now  that  the  marine  of  Spain  muft 
be  unfupported  by  that  of  France,  we  can  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear,  and  muft  have  every  thing  to  hope 
for ;  and  yet  wantonly  run  .  the  nation  into  an 
expence  of  ten  millions  fo f  a  German  quarrel,  in 
which  we  have  not  the  leaft  concern,  and  from 
which  not  the  leaft  good  can  refult  to  Britain  ? 
Can  men  be  really  afraid  of  meeting  a  weaker 
power  than  ourfelves  at  fea  ;  and  yet  go  to  Germa¬ 
ny  to  feek  out  a  power  at  land,  which  is  in  itfelf 
ftronger  than  we,  and  is  fupported  by  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  befide  ? 


t  J 


On  the  other  hand,  can  any  man,  who  thinks  a 
Spanifh  war  unavoidable,  (till  adyife  the  charg¬ 
ing  ourfelves  with  new  expences,  even  in  thofe 
parts  of  a  German  war  which  are  avoidable, 
and  which  indifputably  we  may  with  good  faith  re- 
fufe. 


'  f; 


But  fay  others  :  Though  it  may  have  been  wrong 
at  Erft  to  have  entered  into  fuch  engagements,  yet 
it  is  one  thing  to  begin,  and  another  to  go  on.  Not, 
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unlefs  the  nation  be  bound  by  any  treaty  to  continue 
in  that  wrong  courfe  ;  otherwife  that  which  was 
wrong  done  the  firft  time,  cannot  become  right  by 
being  done  a  fecond  time.  So  far  as  the  public, 
ftands  bound  by  any  exprefs  covenant,  fo  far  (if  it 
be  not  ruinous;  or  beyond  our  ftrength)  we  mult  go 
on :  but  in  every  other  cafe,  it  has  always  been 
thought  a  mark  of  wifdom  to  recover  a  falfe  ftep, 
rather  than  to  repeat  it.  Apply  this  to  a  prefent 
inftance,  which  muff  probably  come  this  year  be¬ 
fore  Parliament.  By  the  feparate  article  of  the  trea¬ 
ty  with  the  Landgrave,  of  the  i  ft  April,  176c,  as 
the  account  is  liquidated  by  the  protocol  of  1761,  we 
have  paid  to  the  Landgrave  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  down,  and  have  engaged  to  pay 
him  fifty  thoufand  more  for  the  twofucceedingyears. 
But  (hould  the  Landgrave  come  another  year  with 
a  fecond  demand,  and  refufe  to  let  his  troops  march 
without  another  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pound,  does  any  treaty  oblige  us  to  do  fo  wrong 
a  thing  a  fecond  time  ?  The  firft  treaty  may  have 
been  made  through  inadvertence  •,  but  he  who  knows 
it  to  have  been  wrong,  and  yet  makes  a  fecond,  is 
felf-condemned.  Should  the  true  reafon  be  :  fuch 
an  one  has  bade  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand* 
therefore  1  muft  bid  as  much;  that  is  the  nation’s 
misfortune.  But  no  man’s  underftanding  will  there¬ 
fore  fay  that  wrong  repeated  becomes  right.  Two 
negatives  here  don’t  make  an  affirmative,  but  vehe- 

tnetitius  negant.  If  wrong  done  once,  is  wrong  ; 

I  wrong 
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*  * 

wrong  done  twice,  is  twice  as  wrong.  No  man 
can  fay,  let  me  reap  the  benefit  of  doing  wrong, 
and  let  others  bear  the  blame  of  it,  for  having  done 
fo  before.  Nor  can  any  one  really  think,  that  be- 
caufe  we  have  once  given  to  a  German  Prince 
more  than  he  defer ved,  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
repeat  it,  and  give  him  more  and  more  of  the 
public  money,  as  often  as  he  is  pleafed  to  want  it. 
Not  to  add  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  faith 
of  treaties,  with  a  Prince,  whofe  troops  are  eight 
or  nine  thoufand  men  deficient. . 

-  * 

But  we  are  now  got  into  the  war,  and  how  can 
we  get  out  ?  They  who  afk  this  queftion  would  have 
us  think  that  they  reckon  it  a  bad  thing,  and  that 
they  really  wifli  to  get  out  of  it.  If  fo,  the  anfwer 
is  eafy.  By  not  getting  farther  into  it.  There  is 
no  need  of  violating  any  treaty ;  let  us  faithfully  ad¬ 
here  to  all  our  engagements ;  but  let  us  not  make 
Prefix  ones,  and  that  alone  will  finifh  the  war.  Lafl 
year  it  was  laid,  that  the  beft  thing  in  the  Pruflian 
treaty  was  its  being  but  for  a  year.  Why  then 
fhould  we  renew  it  again  ?  Whatever  may  be  faid 
about  our  making  peace,  this  nation  cannot  be 
bound  to  give  the  King  of  Prufiia  four  millions  of 
crowns,  as  long  as  he  fhall  be  pleafed  to  make  war. 

The  annual  treaty  of  1758  expires  in  the  prefent 
month,  and  cannot  be  renewed  without  the  confent  of 
parliament.  Let  any  man  read  it,  and  then  fay, 
whether  it  be  fuch  an  one  *,  as  that  it  can  be  fuitabie 

to 
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i  v  *-v,a  'Rritifh  crown  to  renew  it.  I 

to  the  dignity  of  the  Brit  of  the  Con- 

have  printed  the  whole  of  1  *  r  nothin°- 

CderaLs.  The  preamble  pretends  Co  lay e.^e 

mote,  than  ,ha.  we  wan.  to  g«  htm  »  - 

we  want  a  treaty  merely  to  make  h.m  1 

the  fecond  article  doe.  not  grv  «>  *  "»“ 

mand  fo,  ,h.  defence  of  the 

treaty  to  be  found  -  we  not  have 

muft  deliver  up  our  money,  ^ 

given  it  him  without  a  treaty  ?  of  * 

too  as  is  even  more  reifying  in  the^  ^ 

than  in  the  expence  •  it  has 

obliges  him  to  noth  g-  d*  ^  ^  ^  ^  w 
no  reciprocity  in  it.  W  J?  ^  ourfelve5  the 
keep  us  at  war  for  ’  kino-  peace  with 

liberty  without  his  con ^en  with°  and  there- 

France,  which  he  is  not  leafes.  The 

.  fore  may  be  at  peace  wtthwhen^  ^ 

;:t^SiidofSj.:rdd»tketoid 
not  be  at  war  with. 

Men  who  have  great  interefts  to  ferve,  may 
v  fnr  this  German  war  •,  but  tne 

m7  but  one  -  and  tha.too  wooldccafe,  andbe- 
reafon  n  but  or  •  conc„e„ce  but  while 

““  "“  me  n  are  Ml  of  mntn.l  j-Mr.  “* 

e"  r,  fokio  «  that  what  he  might  fay  in  one 
ry  one  luipicious,  place, 
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pijce,  will  be  made  ufe  of  to  his  difadvantaee  in 
another,  this  reafon  will  (till  fubfilb 

Is  then  nothing  worth  the  hazarding  for  our 
country  ?  Muft  we  only  bewail  the  misfortune  of 
our  party  difputes,  and  again  fee  a  proof,  that 
thofe  feaions,  when  the  public  thinks  mod  about 
great  men,  are  the  very  times,  when  great  men  think 
lead  about  the  public.  This  reafon  in  the  prefent 
times  can  be  at  firft  created  only  by  the  falfe 
court  which  fuppofed  it,  and  muft  be  ftrengthned 
and  confirmed  only  by  the  fame  means.  That 
pray  prompt  men  to  invent  a  variety  of  plaufible 

excufes  for  continuing  the  German  war,  and  putting 

off  the  evil  day  a  . year  longer,  but  all  thefe  oftenfi- 
ble  ^  reafons  will  prove  vain  before  the  face  of 
truth,  which  every  private  man’s  undemanding 
vi  1  diftate  to  him.  Authority  alone  will  not 
govern  the  thoughts  :  all  men  will  not  Ihut  their 
eyes,  becaufe  one  man  fays  he  will  guide.  ' 


Sometimes  the  aid  of  commerce  is  called  in  :  and 
P’e  are  afraid  that  our  enemies  will  be  ail  powerful 
upon  the  continent,  and  we  ihall  lofe  our  trade. 
Not  as  long  as  we  can  make  our  goods  and  keep 
pur  commodities.  Even  our  enemies  will  buy  them 
of  us,  as  long  as  we  can  fell  chcapeft  :  and  our  friends 
won’t  take  them,  when  they  become  deareft  The 
French  and  Flemings  at  this  time  annually  buy  near 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  our  tobac¬ 
co  ;  and  Dunkirk,  Havre,  and  Cette  are  now  by 
It}  means  our  moft  profitable  ports.  Will  Ham- 

burghers, 
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burghers,  think  we,  refufe  to  take  Guadalupe  or 
Martinico  lugars  of  us,  becaufe  both  thofe  iflands 

are  not  in  French  pofieflion  ? 

»  ■  •  •  1 

Sometimes  we  have  been  told  that  our  religion 
was  in  danger :  and  we  hired  Brandenburghers 
to  murder  and  ruin  Mecklenburghers  in  order 

to  ftrengthen  the  Proteftant  intereft. 

*.  ,  ,  . 

At  other  times  the  German  war  is  neceffary  as  a 
.diverfion  ;  and  we  have  for  four  years  been  {pending 
twenty  millions  to  prevent  the  French  from  fuccour- 
ing  their  colonies  ;  when  half  the  troops  and  treafure 
.employed  in  this  diverfion,  would  two  or  three  years 
ago  have  given  fuch  an  irrefiftable  fuperiority  to 
our  fleets  and  expeditions,  as  would  have  left  our 

enemies  no  colonies  to  fuccour. 

: 

Sometimes  it  has  been  doubted  whether  we  can 
get  our  troops  home  if  we  would:  if  fo,  then  it 
is  at  leaft  a  dear  thing  that  we  ought  not  to  fend 
any  more.  If  our  own  General  could  in  the  midft 
of  a  campaign  and  even  in  the  face  of  a  vidorious 
enemy,  make  good  his  retreat  to  Stadt,  it  will  be 
very  hard  if  our  foreign  general  can’t  effcd  fuch  a 
march  when  the  French  are  gone  into  winter 
quarters. 

At  other  times  our  companion  is  applied  to  :  we 
can’t  leave  thefe  poor  people  to  be  eat  up  by  the 
French  5  to  have  their  country  turned  into  a  defert  5 

their 
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their  very  apparel  fold  at  auction  for  their  contribu¬ 
tion  * ;  their  houfes  plundered,  or  pulled  down  for 
the  foldiers  firewood,  and  the  helplefs  inhabitants 
expofed  to  ftarve  without  covering  or  fhelter.  Why 
then  don’t  we  proteft  them  ?  We  can’t  do  it.  Send 
over  our  whole  army  and  the  militia  after  them,  the 
enemy  will  Hill  be  fuperior.  The  French  may  go 
home  in  winter,  and  let  us  fpend  our  money  there, 
that  the  country  at  their  return  may  be  the  better 
worth  fqueezing,  and  our  Gazette  may  tell  us  how 
Prince  Ferdinand  has  drove  them  before  him  :  but 
the  next  Summer  the  French  army  will  be  there 
again  •,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  enrage  thefe 
poor  peoples  enemies  ten  times  the  more,  and  furnifh 
them  with  an  excufe  for  all  their  exceftes.  Let  gene¬ 
rous  Britifh  hearts  more  jufily  exprefs  concern  for  them. 
But  what  is  it  which  this  argument  would  fugged 
in  their  behalf?  Far  from  offering  any  relief,  it 
would  have  us  bribe  the  Landgrave  by  a  great  fum 
to  fell  his  fubje&s  afrefh  to  ruin,  and  let  the  French 
come  next  year  and  commit  the  fame  cruelties  over 
again. 

'  In  breaking  the  treaty  of  Clofler  Seven,  Britain 
took  a  falfe  ftep,  which  nothing  can  recover,  but 
the  bringing  us  to  it  again.  France  has  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  any  of  our  allies  *,  they  may  all  make  their 
terms  with  ^France  juft  as  they  did  before  :  Brunf- 
wick,  Heffe,  and  the  Hanoverian  chancery  itielf, 

*  See  the  laft  Gazette  of  November  1761. 
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under  the  mediation  of  Vienna,  were  then  treating 
at  Verfailles.  France  has  now  no  quarrel  with  any 
of  them,  nor  can  regard  them  as  enemies  any 
longer  than  while  they  can  hope  to  fee  us  ruin  our- 
felves  by  regarding  them  as  friends. 

At  other  times  we  have  been  told  that  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands  would  be  in  danger.  This 
was  the  pretext  in  the  laft  war,  and  for  the  fake  of 
a  fatal  diverfion,  we  fent  over  our  national  troops 
into  Flanders,  againft  the  will  of  the  Dutch,  to 
keep  the  war  out  of  the  Electorate,  and  ruin  tie 
barrier  •,  and  put  our  moft  natural  allies  into  t  w 

power  of  France. 


We  may  now  be  told,  that  Germany  is  in  dan¬ 
cer,  and  the  French  King  will  make  himfelf  Eledor 
of  Hanover,  or  Lord  of  Bremen,  and  gain  a  port 
upon  the  Wefer  and  the  northern  ocean.  And  is 
not  this  a  reafon  againft  our  giving  fix  hundred 
and  feventy  thoufand  pound  to  keep  the  houfes  of 
Auftria  and  Brandenburgh  in  blood,  who  would 
be  the  firft  to  take  umbrage  at  fuch  an  attemp  . 
and  who,  with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  would  be 
the  neareft  concerned,  and  the  only  powers  able  to 

prevent  it  ? 

In  fliort,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  what  may  be  the 

oftenfible  reafons,  which  interefted  or  indolent  men 

mav  ailed <re,  to  conceal  the  true  one.  But  ah  this 
may  aue  D  ,  f  mon  Under- 

ii  only  giving  to  every  man  o  ftand. 
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ftanding  an  advantage,  which  no  fuperiority  of  rank 
or  parts  can  compenfate  for.  I  have  before  fhewn, 
that  the  war  itfelf,  in  its  fir  ft  principle,  is  wrong  5 
againft  the  true  intereft  of  Europe,  of  Germany, 
and  of  Britain,  and  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  can  no  argument  be  brought  for  it,  which  will 
not  be  convertible  into  a  much  ftronger  againft  it. 


F  I  N.  I  S. 
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